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EDITORIAL 


Herewith,  the  hrst  issue  of  the  year  of  The  Quarterly.  Originally  a two 
page  literary  supplement  to  the  Collegian.  The  Quarterly  is  becoming,  in  its 
own  right,  not  only  a literary  magazine  but  a journal  of  ideas  and  opinion 
IS  well. 

We  believe  that  The  Quarterly  has  an  important  role  to  play  on  this 
campus.  As  an  experimental  magazine,  it  functions  to  allow  us  to  express 
our  ideas  about  what  we  hold  to  be  true — in  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  art. 
And  as  the  magazine,  no  longer  of  a small  country  college  but  of  a growing 
and  expanding  university.  The  Quarterly  should  reflect  the  many  and  varied 
interests  and  ideas  of  the  members  of  the  University  community.  We  do  not 
want  the  magazine  to  be  the  expression  of  a few  writing  for  a few:  nor  is 
its  subject  matter  to  be  limited  to  fiction  and  poetry.  Rather,  we  welcome 
contributions  from  all  sides  of  the  campus,  from  the  Science  and  Psychology 
and  Education,  as  well  as  from  the  English  departments.  And  as  a journal 
of  opinion,  we  w'elcome  articles  on  subjects  pertinent  to  the  general  .social, 
economic,  and  artistic  life  of  the  day. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  tell  us  that  The  Quarterly,  to  become 
popular,  must  turn  into  a humor  magazine  of  the  Voo-Doo  type  (although 
we  are  by  no  means  adverse  to  printing  clever  humor  and  satire).  We  feel 
that  as  a journal  of  opinions  and  ideas  it  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  our 
student  body.  But  if  The  Quarterly  is  to  be  a true  reflection  of  the  University 
community,  it  must  be  actively  supported  by  the  members  of  the  community. 
There  are  many  people  on  campus  who  can  write,  who  have  ideas  and  crea- 
tive talent,  but  have  just  never  had  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  contribute 
to  the  magazine.  Of  course,  v.e  realize  that  writing  is  not  an  easy  task  and 
that  everyone  is  pressed  for  time;  but  we  also  realize  that  only  through  active 
support,  and  not  lethargy,  can  the  magazine  be  effective. 

The  Quarterly  is  a student,  not  a faculty  publication.  By  the  interest 
and  talents  of  the  students  it  either  rises  or  falls. 
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MY  BROTHER'S  GIRL 


It  all  starts  when  my  brother  brings  nome  his  girl  Mabel  to  meet  mama. 
Louie  is  a truckdriver.  Mabel  is  a waitress  in  Charlie’s  Chop  Hou'e  O”  on 
Route  1,  in  v/hich  joint  Louie  meets  Mabel. 

"Mama,”  says  Louie  one  day.  "Mama,  I have  news  for  you.  There  is 
this  V aitress  out  at  Charlie’s  Chop  House  with  whom  I share  the  deepest 
of  loves.  I get  so  used  to  her  bringing  me  my  steak  and  eggs  that  last  night 
I ask  her  to  make  it  a lifetime  job.  Her  name  is  Mabel.  Mabel  Malarkey.” 

Ma  basts  out  in  tears.  All  her  life  she  tells  u,  that  no  girl  is  good 
enough  for  her  boys  and  here  is  Louie  telling  her  he  meets  one  that  is  good 
enough  for  him. 

Louie  tells  mama  that  he  and  Mabel  do  not  plan  to  get  married  right 
off.  Mabel,  Louie  says,  wants  to  wait.  Mama  tells  Louie  not  to  kid  himself 
and  that  what  the  girls  today  want  is  to  get  some  man  to  call  her  ov.m. 

A week  passes  before  Louie  comes  home  and  tells  mama  that  Mabel 
wants  that  she  and  Louie  get  married  right  away.  Mama  only  shakes  her 
head.  She  tells  Louie  it  is  time  she  meets  her  son’s  beloved. 

So  everything  is  settled.  Mabel  is  coming  to  our  house  for  the  week- 
end. Papa  and  I sleep  in  the  attic.  Mama  sleeps  in  my  room  and  Mabel 
sleeps  in  mama’s  and  papa’s  room.  It  is  planned  that  Louie  sleeps  in  his 
own  room. 

Loni?  and  Mabel  arrive  just  at  supper  time.  Papa  and  I are  not  finished 
eating  and  we  forget  all  about  that  unimportant  pastime  when  Mabel  walks 
into  the  kitchen.  She  doesn’t  quite  come  up  to  Louie’s  shoulder  and  she 
looks  like  she  weighs  hardly  enough  to  make  the  scales  do  what  they’re  sup- 
posed to  do.  However,  what  few  pounds  she  does  h.ive  are  in  just  the  right 
places. 

Louie  nukes  with  the  introductions.  Papa  says  he  sees  why  Louie 
doesn’t  bring  Mabel  home  before  this.  He  says  Louie  is  afraid  of  the  com- 
petition. Papa  pulls  out  a chair  for  Mabel  and  planks  her  down  beside  him. 
Papa  often  tells  my  brother  Louie  and  me  that  he  is  quite  a boy  in  his  day. 

All  this  time  I just  stare.  I guess  maybe  I drool  a little,  too.  Mabel 
smiles  at  me  once  or  twice  and  all  I can  dq  is  squirm  in  my  chair  and  get 
red  all  over.  Even  my  red  hair  gets  redder,  it  feels  like.  I am  only  fourteen 
at  the  time  and  do  not  know  enough  to  smile  back  and  try  to  hold  her  hand 
under  the  table  like  my  old  man  is  trying.  He  does  not  make  out  so  good. 
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While  papa  is  making  passes,  mama  is  out  in  the  kitchen  rustling  up 
some  grub.  Louie  can  always  eat  and  Mabel  looks  like  she  can  use  a good 
meal.  Personally,  if  I am  Louie  I would  forget  all  about  eating  and  con- 
centrate on  looking  at  Mabel,  I guess  that  is  all  I do  anyway. 

We  finish  supper.  Papa  and  I take  care  of  the  dishes  and  mama  talks 
to  the  lovers  in  the  parlor.  Papa  manages  to  break  his  usual  number  but 
he  is  safe  from  mama  with  Mabel  in  the  house.  We  finish  the  dishes  and 
join  the  rest  of  the  mob  in  the  parlor. 

Hiey  are  talking  about  cooking.  Mabel  is  telling  mama  that  she  can- 
not cook.  This  nearly  floors  mama.  Louie  and  papa  quiet  her  down  while  I 
go  back  to  my  drooling.  Mama  is  old  fashioned.  She  thinks  a young  mar- 
ried couple  needs  plenty  of  money  and  good  cooking.  She  does  not  think 
it  is  po.ssible  to  live  on  love. 

I can  see  that  even  though  Mabel  is  a looker,  she  loses  valuable  ground 
with  mama.  Mama  loves  to  see  her  boys  sporting  rosy  cheeks  and  maybe 
a roll  or  two  around  the  stomach.  The  thought  of  Louie  maybe  starving 
pains  her  deeply. 

After  mama  makes  a couple  of  cracks  about  girls  that  carry  food  but 
don’t  know  how  to  cook  it,  we  go  to  bed. 

Mabel  loses  more  ground  the  next  morning.  Papa  and  I are  eating 
breakfast.  Louie  bounces  into  the  kitchen  all  decked  out  in  an  old  T-shirt  i 

and  shorts.  He  says  he  and  Mabel  decide  to  go  swimming  after  breakfast. 

I am  thinking  how  knobby  Louie’s  knees  are  when  I see  papa  stiffen.  I look 
up.  Mabel  is  in  the  kitchen.  She  also  is  wearing  an  old  T-shirt  and  shorts. 

She  looks  much  different  in  them  than  my  brother  Louie. 

Mama  tells  papa  and  me  to  snap  out  of  it  and  finish  eating.  Mama  can 
be  a dreamer  at  times.  I find  myself  thinking  that  if  this  keeps  up  I take 
my  meals  before  the  rest  and  just  look  during  the  regular  meal. 

Real  snappy-like,  mama  tells  Mabel  that  maybe  it  is  too  cool  to  go  j 
out  dressed  like  that.  She  puts  a lot  behind  the  that.  Mama  figures  there  is 
too  much  of  Mabel  showing  and  not  enough  of  T-shirt  and  shorts.  But  ( 

Mabel  says  no  it  isn’t  too  cool,  so  she  and  Lo'u’e  swallow  their  breakfasts  { 

and  hurry  off  for  their  swim. 

It  gets  worse  all  day  long.  First  mama  doesn’t  think  it  nice  that  Mabel  •! 
smokes.  Then  it  is  her  nail  polish.  Mama  says  it  is  too  red.  Next  it  is  her 
hair.  I get  angry  then  as  I think  Mabel’s  hair  is  real  nice.  The  way  it 
bounces  up  and  down  when  she  walks  makes  you  want  to  catch  it  so  it 
doesn’t  get  bruised  when  it  falls  back  on  her  shoulders. 
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Papa  can  tell  the  way  mama  is  talking  worries  Louie.  Louie  wants  mama 
to  like  Mabel  but  it  doesn’t  look  too  good.  I hear  papa  tell  Louie  that  every- 
thing is  all  right  but  that  doesn't  cheer  Louie  up  any. 

That  night  wq  eat  early  as  we  are  all  going  to  the  movies.  The  picture 
IS  a musical  called  "Three  Buckets  of  Blood.’’  Papa  wants  to  see  it  real 
bad  and  this  is  the  last  night  it  is  playing. 

Louie  showers  first  and  I follow  him.  The  hot  water  behaves  as  ex- 
pected and  gives  out  just  as  I get  all  soaped  up.  I am  squirming  about  under 
the  cold  water  when  I hear  Louie  yell  down  to  mama  that  he  got  no  clean 
shirt. 

Mama  hollers  up  that  it  takes  but  a minute  to  press  one  for  him  as  she 
has  a bunch  all  wrapped  up  in  damp  towels. 

Brother!  I can  just  see  my  papa.  He  doesn’t  like  delays  when  he  is 
going  out.  He  loves  this,  I am  thinking.  Mama  is  not  dre.s.sed  herself,  yet. 
We  are  late  for  the  movie  tonight,  I think. 

Just  as  papa  is  about  to  blow  his  stack,  Mabel  comes  down  from  her 
room.  She  asks  what  is  the  trouble  and  papa  tells  how  we  are  going  to  be 
late  for  the  movie  because  Louie  got  no  clean  shirt  and  mama  got  to  take 
time  out  from  getting  ready  to  press  one  for  him. 

Mabel  says  she  is  all  dressed  and  why  don’t  mama  get  ready  while  she, 
Mabel,  presses  the  .shirt  for  her  beloved  Louie.  That  way  we  are  not  late 
for  the  movie. 

In  no  time  at  all  Mabel  presses  the  shirt.  Louie  is  a very  proud  and 
happy  fellow.  Papa  smiles  at  Mabel  and  tries  to  hold  her  hand  again. 

And  mama.  What  a change.  She  is  so  proud  of  her  boy  Louie  because 
he  picks  such  a wonderful  girl.  She  asks  Mabel  how  is  it  that  a girl  that 
presses  shirts  cannot  cook  and  Mabel  tells  her  how  she  got  six  brothers  and 
all  of  them  are  chefs.  They  do  the  cooking  and  she  does  the  washing  and 
ironing.  Mama  says  how  wonderful  all  this  is.  Six  times  she  tells  Mabel 
that  Louie  is  a lucky  boy  to  get  such  a nice  girl. 

The  next  day  I hear  mama  telling  Mrs.  Schwartz  from  next  door  all 
about  Mabel.  It  sounds  to  me  like  mama  is  rubbing  it  in.  Mrs.  Schwartz  has 
a sick  spell  a month  ago  when  she  discovers  that  her  boy  who  is  just  mar- 
ried must  send  his  shirts  to  the  laundry  as  his  wife  refuses  to  iron  them. 

Henry  W.  Lawrence 
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Prima  Lux 


Peter  W^oljf 
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ON  FKXING  UP  A FEATHER 


The  eagle’s  an  apocalyptic  Bird 

A-poise  upon  some  bare,  light-stricken  peak. 

He  is  a robber  baron  who  may  streak 
Into  this  gulch  to  claw  the  unprepared. 

His  song’s  a scream  of  ecstasy,  a surd 
Among  our  integers,  a beak-ed  shriek 
Slashing  the  sun-drenched  canvas  of  a sleek 
And  quiet  day  — yet  often  he’s  unheard. 

Creature  of  craggy  pride,  mad  demigod. 

Now  shake  your  feathers  down,  share  your  high  thought 
With  us  domesticated  fowl  who  nod 

Complacently  and  scratch  for  seeds  of  nought. 

Though  bred  to  earth,  too  weak  for  brighter  air, 

The  eagle’s  shaken  feathers  we  can  share. 

Bruce  T.  Bowens 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  NIMROD 

A log  in  the  fireplace  suddenly  toppled  trom  the  andiron  to  the  floor 
of  the  hearth,  sending  a swirl  of  sparks  upward  against  the  blackened  brick. 
The  chimney  draft  sucked  them  skyward  into  the  cold  night  air. 

The  boy  was  sprawled  on  the  coarsely  woven  hearth  rug,  his  face  flushed 
from  the  heat  of  the  coals.  He  yawned  and  stretched  his  limbs  with  the 
grace  and  relish  of  a young  animal.  The  rough  surface  of  the  rug  gnawed 
at  him  through  his  light  cotton  shirt.  It  felt  good. 

Suddenly,  he  tensed.  A surge  of  fear  and  excitement  engulfed  him  as 
he  thought  of  tomorrow.  With  the  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn,  he  knew  that 
he  and  his  father  would  be  deep  in  the  timberland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cove,  waiting  patiently  for  a deer  to  come  for  his  morning  drink. 

He  had  relived  the  scene  a hundred  times  in  the  last  week — how  he 
would  wait  until  the  deer  lifted  his  head  from  the  water — how  he  would 
take  careful  aim  at  its  breast — and  how  he  would  feel  as  he  pulled  the 
trigger  and  saw  the  deer  take  a few  unsteady  ste|'is  towards  the  woods  and 
then  fall  to  the  ground,  its  blood  staining  the  dry  leaves  that  littered  the 
forest  floor. 

Tonight,  tor  the  first  time,  the  realization  of  possible  failure  sent  a 
spasm  ot  doubt  vibrating  through  him.  The  joy  of  anticipation  gave  way  to 
the  leaden  weight  of  uncertainty.  In  his  imagination,  he  saw  the  wild  shot 
or  heard  the  echoing  snap  of  a dry  twig  that  would  send  the  quarry  streak- 
ing toward  a sheltering  copse.  The  thought  of  his  father’s  glance,  filled 
with  pity  and  disappointment  hurt  most  of  all. 

The  other  log  dropped  to  the  floor,  breaking  into  several  crusty  pieces 
of  charred  wood.  The  room  dimmed.  Now  and  then,  a coal  flared,  then  be- 
came black.  He  turned  on  his  side  and  faced  the  fire.  The  aching  pulse 
in  his  temples  subsided  to  a steady  rhythm. 

He  remembered,  long  ago,  standing  on  the  limb  of  an  oak.  From  a 
dizzying  height  he  could  see  the  black  water,  hard  and  smooth,  mercilessly 
challenging  him.  Reflected  there  were  the  jeering,  taunting  faces  of  young 
boys — waiting.  Abruptly,  he  dove.  His  clasped  hands  opened  a hole  in  the 
water  and  he  felt  the  swirling  waves  pass  over  his  body.  A new  strength 
tore  through  him  as  his  head  broke  the  surface.  Helping  hands  pulled  him 
up  the  steep  bank. 

Another  boy  .stood  on  the  limb,  staring  uncertainly  at  the  black  blob 
below  him.  He  looked  up  at  him  contemptuously  and  joined  the  hooting 
throng  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  . . 
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The  fire  wa^  almost  out  now.  Smouldering  coals  hissed  excitedly  and 
died.  The  room  grew  chilly.  He  could  feel  the  heat  of  the  fire  leave  his 
body.  He  snuggled  closer  to  the  woolly  rug. 

Suddenly,  he  knew ! 

He  saw  the  pearl  colored  dawn  break  through  the  early  morning  dim- 
ness. And  he  saw  the  deer,  majestic  even  in  death,  slung  over  the  fender 
of  his  father’s  car. 

It  was  his  deer — his  very  first.  . . . 


William  Mullins 


UNFINISHED  MUSINGS 

This  is  a moment  for  hickory  limbs. 

This  is  a time  for  eating  wheat  cakes. 

This  is  a day  for  man  to  shout  to  the  skies. 

Wade  through  a stream. 

Hold  the  water’s  rush. 

It  likens  to  your  veins  — coursing. 

There  can  be  no  more  clays  like  this. 

There  can  be  no  full-blown  morns  again. 

We  have  loved  perfection  and  it  is  now. 

Harold  D.  Grant,  Jr. 
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THE  STREETS  REMEMBER 


J'he  last  footstep  of  the  Hun  has  faded. 

The  last  command  has  been  issued. 

The  stony,  twisted  streets  stand  silent. 
Remembering  the  scoffing  boots.  . . 

Remembering  the  jeering  voices.  . . 

Each  stone  recalls  the  dragging  sword-  - 
The  dragging  gun  -maybe  more. 

Each  stone  is  a witness 
Remembering  the  martyrs.  . . 

Remembering  the  dead,  dead  martyrs.  . . 

The  last  shrieking  voice  has  c]uieted. 

The  last  blackened  arm  has  fallen. 

The  weary  streets  are  yet  there 
Remembering  the  tortured  cries.  . . 
Remembering  lifeless  fingers.  . . 

Each  stone  recalls  the  gaining  flames — 

The  .scarlet  shadows — maybe  more.  . . 

Each  silent  stone  becomes  a spectator 
Remembering  the  now  charred,  ruined  city.  . . 
Remembering  the  ebony  silhouettes.  . . 

But  will  they  come  again? 

Will  they  walk  the  stony  streets  once  more? 
Will  gun  and  sword  turn  flesh  and  wood 
To  dust  and  deadened  rubble.  . . 

. . . and  maybe  more  . . . ? 

Luise  Moncey 
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Debris 


Bill  Tague 
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WALK  THROUGH  PARADISE  GARDEN 


"Come,  my  friend,  walk  with  me  through  my  garden.  Not  many  walk 
here,  you  know;  for  few,  I find,  understand  the  disorderly  v'ariety  which 
borders  these  wandering  pathways.  But  you,  who  I know  are  catholic  in 
taste  and  who  look  upon  these  blooms  not  as  a flower-show  display  but  as 
a part  of  one’s  personal  living — you  surely  will  understand  what  they  mean 
to  me  and  may  even  share  a little  of  my  delight.” 

With  this  rather  apologetic  speech,  I opened  the  vine- wreathed  gate  and 
we  stepped  into  my  quiet  shrine. 

"Here,  just  inside  the  gate  is  a plot  of  Traveller’s  Joy.  I call  this  my 
Platonic  plot.  The  plan:  is  of  a peculiarly  acrimonious  flavor  so  that  I find 
that  if  i but  split  one  leaf  thus  and  hold  it  to  my  nose,  its  flavor  will  pene- 
trate to  my  mnermo“t  being  and  v.'ill  not  leave  me  through  my  whole  jaunt 
over  the  garden.  This  is  traveller’s  joy  indeed. 

’’Now  mixed  in  the  same  plot,  you  see,  is  its  sister-plant,  the  Meadow 
Rue.  I like  it  there  to  remind  me  that  joy  and  woe  are  but  two  species  of 
the  same  genus  and  that  joy  often  leaves  a bitter  taste. 

"Well,  well,  come  along.  But  notice  the  healthy  rambler  on  that  wall 
there.  That’s  my  Rabelaisian  Rambler.  In  spite  of  having  been  set  out  in 
sandy  soil,  it  has  grown  into  a thriving  plant — too  thriving  in  a way;  it 
just  won’t  stay  in  bounds.  And  the  thorns!  Why,  you  wouldn’t  think  that 
such  a vivid  blossom  would  hide  thorns  so  sharp.  Why,  one  day  when  that 

busybody.  Father  M , came  to  call,  he  brushed  by  that  rambler  with  his 

robe  a-flying,  and  I swear  that  vine  seemed  to  reach  out  and  snatch  the  thing 
with  a hundred  thorns.  It  was  torn  quite  beyond  repair — a costly  garment 
too  of  very  fine  material,  befitting  the  padre’s  elegant  parish.  The  poor  padre 
has  never  been  back  ...  A lovely  vine,  don’t  you  think? 

"Oh,  before  we  go  any  farther,  we  must  take  a look  inside  this  little 
greenhouse.  You’ll  notice  as  I open  the  door  that  the  house  has  a fragrance 
almost  overpoweringly  sweet.  That’s  the  way  with  these  hothouse  plants, 
you  know.  Everyone  says  that  we  lock  them  up  to  protect  them  from  the 
elements.  (It’s  like  our  silly  attitude  toward  the  'weaker  sex’);  but  I know 
that  actually  we  segregate  them  in  order  that  they  shall  not  ravish  our  hardier 
plants  with  their  narcotic  sweetness.  Why,  if  we  let  these  things  out,  the 
whole  garden  would  languish  away. 

"Well,  here  you  see  my  Pansy  "Violet,  a curious  plant  really,  a Wilde 
flower  in  a hothouse.  Notice  how  sallow  it  looks  and  how  bent  upon  its 
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little  stalk  as  if  that  delicate  flower  were  carrying  a great  burden.  The  sight 
of  it  always  leaves  me  a little  sad.  And  here  are  the  Poe  Opium  Poppies, 
colors  so  vivid  that  they  remind  me  of  the  inflammations  of  disease.  In  fact, 
everything  in  this  hothouse  somehow  reeks  of  death  delayed.  It  makes  me 
wonder  if  Hell  may  not  be  something  like  thi.s — a hothouse  where  one  would 
be  melted  into  honey  and  incense.  Let’s  get  out  ot  this  Rappaccini  cell  and 
back  into  the  light  of  day. 

"Now  this  pathway  I don’t  often  go  down  myself.  As  you  see,  it  is 
somewhat  overgrown.  It  leads  to  a dark  corner  of  the  garden  filled  with 
some  flowers  left  here  by  the  preceding  tenant.  Somehow,  I cannot  take  much 
delight  in  them;  indeed  they  often  offend  my  taste.  See  all  these  Monks- 
hoods here  nodding  their  silly  heads.  See  how  dull  are  the  colors  in  this 
cloister.  A gray  dust  seems  to  hover  over  these  venerable  hoods.  My  gar- 
dener— a superstitious  old  goat — swears  that  when  passing  here  just  after 
sundown  he  seems  to  hear  a low  muttering  sound.  A foolish  enough  tale,  of 
course.  Nevertheless  I do  intend  to  tear  up  this  plot  some  day.  I’here  n 
something  a bit  sinister  about  the  dark  solemnity  of  all  these  monkshoods. 
They  seem  almost  ashamed  of  being  alive — though  they  certainly  gobble  up 
all  the  fertilizer  I spread  here. 

"Well,  enough!  Out  of  this  doomed  corner!  Over  here  are  my  Byronic 
Passion  Flowers — gaudy,  prolific,  fragrant,  and  delicate.  This  blood-red  one 
I call  Werther.  It  does  not  wither,  but  dies  instantly  at  the  first  touch  of 
frost.  Bright,  neurotically  gay,  as  it  is,  it  breathes  youth — though  a blighted 
youth — it  leaps  up,  blooms  for  a brief  passionate  pilgrimage,  and  then  is 
cut  down  by  a hint  of  ice  or  a coarse  wind.  Can  beauty  be  had  only  at  such 
cost  ^ 

"Aha!  I saw  that  flicker  ot  amused  condescension  with  which  you  looked 
at  my  little  formal  garden.  No  doubt  you  are  thinking  that  this  sort  of 
chiselled  elegance  is  an  odd  pastime  for  an  avowed  rebel.  But  first,  I am,  you 
know,  a rebel,  of  the  armchair  rather  than  the  barricade  variety,  and  secondly 
I believe  that  one  can  rebel  even,  in  cadence.  Frankly  it  is  here  that  I come 
when  I want  to  think.  The  place  breathes  moderation,  order  and  sanity,  what 
with  its  neat  little  plants,  five  to  a row,  two  rows  together,  plants,  not  too 
brightly  colored  like  my  passion  flowers  and  yet  not  dull  like  my  Monks- 
hoods, not  too  intoxicantly  scented  like  my  hothouse  plants  and  yet  not 
completely  un-fragrant  like  my  Aristotelian  Cerebrus  elevatiis  over  there.  I 
though  once  of  calling  this  my  Popish  Garden,  but  feared  that  the  corrup- 
tions of  Rome  would  invade  my  pleasure  here.  Now  somewhat  waggishly  I 
often  refer  to  it  as  my  Dry  Den.  Oh,  come  now,  don’t  look  so  embarrassed  at 
the  folly  of  an  old  man.  There  is  some  precision,  .some  artificiality  even  here, 
but  it  i.sn’t  quite  Timon’s  "Villa. 
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But  if  the  pretentiousness  of  this  spot  really  distres'cs  you,  look  over 
here  at  my  rock  garden  and  consider  how  many  mansions — and  cottages — 
are  in  my  garden.  If  the  rose  blows  red  from  out  some  Caesar’s  head,  then 
surely  the  violet  sweetly  turns  above  my  Robert  Burns.  Here  are  they  all, 
these  of  humble  seed,  perking  up  with  a tender  zest  among  these  rocks,  the 
Baneberry,  the  Corn  Cockle,  the  Shepherd’s  Purse,  the  Hoary  Dwarf  Rock- 
rose,  the  Ragged  Robin,  the  Common  Mousetail,  and  the  Mouse-ear  Chick- 
weed.  And  though  these  grow  dose  to  the  earth,  they  do  not,  as  some  think, 
cower.  Their  charms,  though  not  extravagant,  have  a rare  authenticity.  Their 
laughter  dispels  the  gloom  shed  by  the  Monkshoods,  their  color  does  not 
possess  the  death-filled  brilliance  of  the  Passion  Flowers,  and  their  earthy 
fr.''gr.mce  does  not  induce  delirium  like  that  of  the  Opium  Poppy. 

’But  1 gic's  we  must  rush  along.  V/agner  will  soon  be  calling  us  for 
ter.  But  you  shall  note  these  other-  as  we  walk  along.  There  the  Swift  Bitter 
Wintercress,  the  Goldsmithian  Common  Turnip,  the  Volponia  Annual  Buf- 
foonia,  the  Omar  Gold  of  Pleasure,  the  Conradia  Sea  Kale,  the  Austen 
Maiden  Pink,  the  Burke  Ramping  Fumitory,  the  rare  Proust  orchid,  the 
Bronte  Wild  Mignonette,  the  Cervantes  Spanish  Catchfly. 

"Ah,  but  here  we  must  pause  a moment,  my  friend;  for  here  is  a rare, 
rare  shrub,  a plant  of  that  much  maligned  genus  Americanus  which  here 
reaches  a height  and  splendor  w'hich  would  surely  turn  all  these  other  blooms 
green  with  envy  if  they  were  racked  by  o ir  human  emotions.  It  is  a single 
type  of  the  species  nielv/lliana  and  bears  a large  white  blossom.  That  win-  i 

dow  you  see  directly  abovd  it  is  the  window  of  my  chamber;  and  at  night  I 
swear  to  you  I have  heard  the  most  curious  sounds  from  this  very  bush.  Do  j 

not  smile.  I may  be  old  but  I am  not  senile.  That  shrub  seems  to  sway  and  4 

sing  in  the  wind,  a wailing  sort  of  song  bespeaking  kinship  with  the  demons  i 

of  the  air.  Oh,  it  is  a mad  song,  a sort  of  strophe  of  desire,  an  antistrophe  of  q 

fru'^tration,  and  a crowning  epode  of  death.  Truly  it  haunts  me  day  and  ^ 

light. 

"And  now',  my  friend,  as  the  shadows  of  dusk  begin  to  fall  over  my  i 

Sabine  shrine,  let  us  leave  through  this  gateway.  You  perhaps  did  not  notice  i 

earlier  the  considerable  growth  around  the  garden  wall.  And  yet  it  is  my  ,■ 

proudest  effort  at  horticulture.  How'  strong  those  evergreens  stand!  Year  by 
year,  I have  watched  their  branches  reach  higher  into  the  sky  and  their  roots 
reach  deeper  into  my  soil.  And  these  Shakespearean  Pines  are  forever  a vivid  . 

green — the  very  color  of  life.  Their  vigor  and  size  are  so  great  that  I had  i 

to  move  them  all  outside  of  the  garden,  for  nothing  could  live  beside  them, 
or  if  something  did  survive  their  shadow,  it  did  so  at  the  cost  of  its  own 
luster.  They  are  the  gardener’s  despair,  of  course,  for  they  defy  his  poor 
solicitations  and  they  threaten  to  undermine  the  wall;  then  too,  I think  he 
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may  resent  (as  we  all  may)  that  when  he  is  a bundle  Oi‘‘  dust  and  this  gar- 
den a shambles,  these  pines  will  remain,  tov/ers  of  lofty  strength. 

"Well,  let  us  go  in.  I have  been  babbling  like  an  old  tool;  but  you 
must  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  garden.  What’s  that.^  Oh  dear,  I iU)i 
sorry  that  you  saw  this  wretched  little  plot  here  by  the  house.  These  few 
scrawny  stalks  are  the  results  of  my  efforts  to  produce  some  ne,v  breeds  of 
my  own.  Perhaps  the  soil  is  too  poor.  But  I entertain  the  hope  that  it  is 
skill  I am  lacking.  My  gardener — who  is  a rather  wily  old  goat  at  times — 
pretends  to  reassure  me  by  predicting  that  1 shall  probably  produce  a decent 
cabbage  head  here  next  year. 

"But  here’s  Wagner.  Tea  is  ready.  I want  to  relax  now  while  you 
compliment  me  on  my  garden.  The  smell  of  it  drifts  in  through  the  study 
windows.  That  way  I am  never  indoors.” 


— Bruce  T.  Bowens 


DEATH 


Death  is 

The  opening  of  a slum-tenament 
window  — 

Opened  for  a breath  of  fresh 
air  — 

Letting  in  smells  of  garbage 
and  little  children; 

Flies  and  soot. 

The  sardines  are  canned 

And  they  forgot 

That  they  came  from  clean 
open  seas 


Robert  A.  Davies 
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SUNSET 


The  day  will  soon  be  done 

and  over  all  the  land 

Enchantment,  from  the  sun's  reclining  glow 
is  spread 

And  brings  ethereal  beauty  here  below. 
While  up  above, 

The  heaven’s  ever  changing  hues 
resplendent,  fall 

To  earth  and  carry  there  a beauty 
born  above. 

Oh  gracious  painter  of  the  skies 
whose  magic  brush 

Can  change  a dreary  scene 
to  beauty. 

Let  me  behold  a moment  more 
thy  handiwork 

And  drink  unto  my  soul,  thy  strength 
and  beauty  there. 

That  I may  keep  this  picture 
for  my  own. 

Thy  pot  of  gold  has  fallen 
out  of  sight. 

Behind  low,  golden  tinted  hills 
it  now  reflects. 

In  shades  of  deepest  red 

to  faintest  pink. 

And  higher  over  head  those  clouds 
once  white 

Now  purple  grow  and  fade  into 
the  grey  of  dusk. 
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Low  lying  on  the  hills  wnich 
darker  grow, 

Against  the  blazing  sea  of 
molten  sky. 

Small  islands  now  appear 

and  bring  to  mind 

A magic  harbor  bathed  in  the  glory 
of  the  setting  sun. 

As  does  Vesuvius,  with  majesty  survey 
and  rear  her  bulk 

Above  the  lesser  mounts  on  Naples’  bay. 

So  here  is  seen  a snow  capped 
mountain  peak 

Whose  purple  haze  lies  in  this 
sea  of  fire. 

Now  fading  fast,  that  glorious  color 
wends  its  way. 

As  though  with  final  effort  here  to  stay, 

above  that  snow  capped  peak. 

It  tries  to  spread  its  faded  beauty 
once  again. 

But  no,  this  artist’s  brush  can  do 
no  more  as  he. 

Now  weary  of  the  canvas 
for  today. 

At  last  pulls  up  the  shades  of  night 
and  quietly 

The  twinkling  night  patrol  looks  down 
on  him,  asleep. 


Philip  M.  Johnson 
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Heart  of  the  Town 


SHADOWS  OF  THE  NIGHT 


Ah,  my  friend,  come  in!  Don’t  stand  in  the  doorway.  You’re  not  afraid 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with  me,  are  you  Come  in!  we’ve  not  met  before, 
have  we?  But  no  matter. 

They  have  told  you  about  me,  but  don’t  believe  them.  They  tell  nothing 
but  lies.  They  say  they’re  going  to  help  me.  I know  better.  They’re  trying 
to  poison  me.  But  I’ve  foiled  them.  I won’t  eat  unless  they  taste  the  food 
first.  . . You  see  how  clever  I can  be. 

They  say  they’re  going  to  cure  me.  But  how  can  I be  cured  if  I’m  not 
ill.  If  they  want  to  help  me,  why  did  they  put  bars  on  my  window?  I can’t 
go  out  into  the  night  anymore.  Is  that  helping  me?  Do  you  know  what 
they  talk  about?  I know.  They  say  I am  mad.  Do  I sound  mad?  Do-  1 look 
sick?  I am  not  ill.  Someday,  I’ll  kill  all  who  say  I’m  not  sane! 

Yes,  I’ll  kill  them  all!  I'll  rip  open  their  necks.  Did  you  know  how 
much  blood  there  is  in  the  throat.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  it  runs.  . . 

What  is  wrong?  You  look  sick.  Surely,  you’re  not  afraid.  Only  you 
and  I are  in  this  room.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  frightened.  If  the  leopard 
were  here,  I would  be  frightened,  but  there  are  only  you  and  I.  We  are 
alone,  and  if  I were  mad,  I could  kill  you,  but  I won’t,  and  that  proves  I 
am  sane. 

Wait,  don’t  leave.  I don’t  have  vi'itors  often.  It  you  stay,  I will  tell 
you  how  I came  to  this  place.  I am  not  to  blame.  It  was  the  doing  of  the 
leopard.  I will  tell  you  about  it. 

It  seems  a long  time  since  I hrst  came  in  contact  with  the  leopard.  Yet 
it  was  not  long  ago.  No,  not  too  long  ago. 

About  a year  ago,  I was  translating  some  tablets  found  near  Constan- 
tinople for  the  local  museum  when  I saw  one  of  the  stones  had  been  split 
along  its  edges.  While  I was  inspecting  the  crack,  the  tablet  fell  open,  and 
there  lying  before  me  on  the  table  like  a book,  were  hieroglyphics  totally 
unknown  to  me. 

The  characters  ran  in  two  verticle  columns  on  either  side  of  a drawing 
of  an  animal  that  appeared  to  be  a black  leopard  but  had  the  long  fur  of 
an  angora  cat.  Both  the  symbols  and  the  cat  were  strangely  foreign  to  all 
my  past  research.  The  right  column  started  with  a coiled  snake  followed  by 
a hand  parallel  to  a line  with  fingers  extended  to  the  line  and  this  word  was 
completed  by  the  head  of  a horse  superimposed  on  the  head  of  an  ox.  In 
the  same  column  was  one  more  character  obviously  a word  in  itself.  It  was 
a pale  fire  burning  on  a raised  platform  and  a wind  blew  the  fire  to  the  left. 
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This  symbol  was  strangely  back-grounded  with  a stain  of  black.  In  the  left 
column  there  were  two  oxen,  one  heading  the  column  and  the  other  com- 
pleting it.  The  rest  of  the  word  consisted  of  an  uncoiled  snake  and  a second 
hand  tilted  with  a fire  burning  on  its  back. 

After  puzzling  over  the  tablet  for  several  hours,  I put  it  away  and 
dismissed  it  from  my  mind  and  went  to  bed. 

All  night,  the  snow  fell  and  silently  covered  all  by  morning.  As  I 
awoke,  a weird  cry  came  from  the  porch.  At  first,  I believed  it  was  a child, 
but  how  a child  could  live  through  the  three  miles  of  bitter  cold  from  the 
city,  1 could  not  understand.  Then  came  a second  cry.  At  the  sound,  I felt 
a chill  sweep  over  my  body,  and  1 grew  so  weak  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  keep  from  falling  as  I dressed. 

At  first,  1 was  afraid  to  open  the  door.  Then,  convincing  myself  I was 
acting  foolishly,  I walked  bravely  to  the  door,  but  as  my  hand  touched  the 
knob,  my  spine  turned  to  ice  and  sweat  poured  from  my  face.  I had  to  re- 
turn to  the  fireplace.  I thought  it  would  be  best  to  start  a fire  before  seeing 
what  made  the  noise. 

As  I piled  wood  and  lit  paper,  I told  myself  that  there  could  be  nothing 
to  fear.  Soon  the  fire  was  warmly  roaring,  but  as  I returned  to  the  door, 
1 felt  the  cold  creeping  in  again. 

d'his  time  I walked  briskly  to  the  door  and  jerked  it  open  before  I 
could  change  my  mind.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  an  expanse  of 
snow.  Yet  the  cry  aroje  from  beneath  my  feet.  My  body  went  rigid. 

Then  I saw  it.  A kitten  scarcely  larger  than  my  fist,  nestled  in  the  snow 
between  my  legs.  I picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  inside.  The  little  body  was 
curiously  warm  and  soft. 

Our  first  days  together  were  pleasant.  I enjoyed  a companion  after 
three  years  of  study  and  research  alone  in  the  lonely  house.  Then  one  day, 
I saw  something  strange  about  the  animal. 

The  cat  was  stretched  out  in  front  of  the  fire  cleaning  its  long  black 
fur  and  I was  translating  some  tablets  when  I became  aware  of  the  cat’s 
size.  It  was  as  large  as  a house-cat  and  we  had  been  together  only  three 
weeks. The  animal  seemed  to  know  what  I was  thinking  and  smiled  at  me 
to  reassure  met  that  nothing  was  wrong.  Still  uneasy  I returned  to  my  work. 

Some  three  months  later,  as  I was  sorting  the  untranslated  tablets,  my 
hand  fell  upon  the  plaque  "/ith  the  strange  markings.  As  I picked^  it  up,  the 
cat,  now  as  large  as  a medium  sized  dog,  stared  at  me  from  its  resting  place 
in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Its  eyes  were  luminous  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
room,  and  they  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  look  of  horror  that  must  have 
flashed  across  my  face  when  I looked  at  the  tablet. 
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The  black  leopard  of  the  platpie  was  my  companion  of  the  fireplace. 
There  was  the  same  long  fur  shining  in  the  light  of  the  dancing  flames 
and  the  same  glowing  eyes  as  the  cat  of  antiquity. 

I felt  the  cat  reading  my  thoughts  as  I looked  at  the  symbols  so  for- 
eign to  me  months  earlier.  I shuddered  when  I found  I could  read  the  in- 
scriptions of  a lost  people  as  easily  as  my  native  tongue.  The  cat's  eyes  were 
glowing  with  amusement  as  I read  the  tablet.  "The  Tiger  of  the  City  of  the 
Long  Fur.  The  God  of  Death  who  Walks  Unseen  in  the  Night.” 

F’or  a moment,  1 was  unaware  of  the  leopard’s  stare  as  I lost  myselt 
in  thought.  The  city  was  apparently  Ancyra,  home  of  the  Angoras,  but  the 
city  of  Ancyra  was  only  built  a little  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  this 
city  must  have  existed  before  that  time.  The  later  city  must  have  been  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  older  city,  but  how'  was  the  older  destroyed.^  It  could 
have  happened  in  only  one  way.  The  angora  leopards  must  have  come  out  of 
the  night,  where  they  had  remained  so  long  as  The  Gods  of  Death,’  to 
flood  over  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  with  their  beautiful  hair  shimmer- 
ing in  the  moonlight  and  their  sharp  teeth  and  claws  tearing  children  to 
pieces  and  devouring  women  and  men  while  they  slept. 

Suddenly,  I became  conscious  of  the  leopard  in  the  room  with  me. 
In  his  eyes  there  lurked  a smile  at  my  efforts  to  appear  unfrightened. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  sky  when  I began  to  feel  a lust  to  go  running 
through  the  night.  The  strange  urge  came  weakly  at  first  then  grew  and 
grew  until  1 knew  1 would  go  insane  unless  I rushed  out  into  the  night  to 
run. 

> The  leopard  knew  what  I was  thinking,  and  the  creature  waited  for 
me  at  the  door  until  I opened  it  and  went  out  into  the  night. 

■:  The'  angora  fur  of  the  leopard  shimmered  in  the  moonlight  as  the  cat 
wasdeaping  along  beside  me  as  I ran  through  the  night,  racing  through  miles 
of  countryside  oddly  beautiful  with'  the  light  of  the  moon,  then  rushing 
through  streets  unknown  to  me  in  a city  unknown  to  me.  The  leopard’s 
smooth  leaps  floated  in  the  air  with  feline  tenderness  of  motion,  slow  yet 
always  beside  my  racing  form.  As  I fell  to  the  ground  exhausted,  the  cat 
lay  near,  watching  with  luminous  eyes. 

I lay  on  the  lawn  of  a city  park.  I had  run  all  the  miles  from  my  house 
to  the  city,  caught  in  the  network  of  a strange  lust,  enjoying  the  moonlight 
chasing  of  shadows  without  knowing  why.  I was  in  the  park,  and  queerly,  I 
was  no  longer  tired,  but  overcome  by  a growing  vague  power  of  foreign 
strength.  I felt  I must  creep  through  the  grass  and  climb  trees.  The  damp 
earth  was  cool  on  my  hands  and  the  tree  bark  trimmed  my  fingernails.  Oddly, 
I didn’t  know  how  the  tree  bark  trimmed  my  nails,  yet  it  did. 

I was  lying  on  a branch  above  a path  when  I began  to  wonder  what 
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had  happened  to  the  leopard.  Then  I saw  it.  The  creature  was  stretched  out 
on  a nearby  branch  hanging  over  the  path.  The  feline  eyes  were  reading  my 
thoughts. 

As  I lay  on  the  branch,  I heard  a drunken  whistling  up  the  path.  Then 
a man  staggered  into  view.  He  was  half  whistling  and  half  singing. 

Then  I noticed  the  leopard.  Its  luminous  eyes  were  greedily  watching 
the  man.  As  the  whistling  figure  came  closer,  the  smooth  muscles  of  the 
creature  grew  tense.  It  was  ready  to  leap. 

The  leopard  was  stalking  the  man  as  its  ancestors  had  done  in  the 
forests  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  sharp  teeth  of  the  cat  gleamed,  then 
it  sprang  with  its  long  fur  shimmering  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 

As  the  cat  landed  on  the  man,  I leaped  from  the  branch  to  attempt  to 
tear  the  creature  from  its  prey.  I grabbed  the  leopard  by  the  throat  and  be- 
gan to  choke  it  trying  to  force  it  to  release  the  man.  I could  hear  the  man 
choking,  and  fearing  for  his  life,  I sunk  my  teeth  into  the  leopard's  neck.  1 
knew  I must  fight  the  cat  and  drive  it  away  from  the  man,  because  the  man 
was  shrieking  as  the  cat  bit  into  his  neck.  I tried  to  scratch  the  creature  away 
from  the  man,  and  the  man  screamed  as  the  cat  tore  his  face.  The  cries  of 
the  leopard  mingled  with  the  shrieks,  and  I screeched  to  frighten  .away  the 
car  with  the  moonlit  shimmering  hair.  Suddenly,  the  creature  was  gone,  but 
the  man  lay  still  on  the  path  with  his  throat  ripped  open  and  blood  pouring 
out  into  the  damp  earth,  f tried  to  stop  the  flow,  but  when  I held  my  hand 
over  the  hole  in  his  neck,  the  blood  came  through  my  fingers.  It  was  curi- 
ously soft  and  warm. 

I was  still  trying  to  help  the  man,  when  they  grabbed  my  arms.  I ex- 
plained about  the  leopard,  but  they  wouldn't  believe  me.  I told  them  I 
didn't  understand  how  my  fingernails  had  grown  so  long  and  sharp,  and 
didn't  know  how  bits  of  flesh  had  crept  under  my  nails,  but  I explained  the 
blood  on  my  hands,  and  told  them  about  the  angora  leopard  and  showed 
them  the  cat's  blood  and  flesh  I still  had  in  my  mouth  from  where  I had 
bit  the  creature’s  throat.  They  did  not  believe  me,  and  they  sent  me  here. 

They  think  me  mad,  buti  I am  sane.  I am  not  sick.  They  say  they  want 
to  help  me,  but  they  won't  let  me  go  out  into  the  night.  I can’t  run  in  the 
moonlight!  Is  that  helping  me?  Someday,  I will  kill  all  who  say  I am  mad. 

Wait,  don’t  leave.  Don’t  leave  me  alone.  If  you  try  to  leave.  I’ll  kill 
you.  Wait,  come  back.  Please,  come  back. 

Now  I am  all  alone.  Alone  with  the  leopard.  The  creature  is  in  the 
corner  reading  my  thoughts. 

I am  all  alone. 


— R.  Lewis  Peters 
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CIARDI  TO  SPEAK 


One  of  the  country’s  leading  young  poets,  John  Ciardi,  will  appear 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  on  March  1 at  7:30  p.m.  in  Old  Chapel 
Auditorium,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Ciardi,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  Harvard  University,  has  won  num- 
erous poetry  awards,  is  affiliated  with  the  Bread  Loaf  Waiter’s  Conference  of 
Middlebury  College,  and  is  editor  of  the  Twayne  Library  of  Modern  Poetry. 
At  present,  he  is  editing  an  anthology  of  Mid-Century  American  Poets  for 
the  Twayne  Library,  and  has  just  published  his  third  volume  of  verse,  Live 
Another  Day. 

A poet  with  a strong  sense  of  social  mission  and  political  responsibility, 
Ciardi  opposes  the  inbred  character  of  much  of  today’s  modern  verse,  charg- 
ing that  it  is  the  result  of  over-concern  with  the  world  of  books  and  in- 
sufficient contact  with  the  world  of  men.  His  poetry,  varying  in  scope  from 
love  lyrics  to  political  satire,  is  basically  concerned  with  the  dilemma  of  man 
in  today’s  world.  His  recurrent  theme  is  that  modern  enigma,  the  civilized 
man — a creature,  he  claims,  of  "intellectual  pessimism,  but  glandular  enthusi- 
asm’’. 

Of  Ciardi,  Peter  Viereck  writes:  "No  sulker  in  ivory  towers,  Ciardi  is 
refreshingly  mixed  up  with  life.  This  makes  his  poetry  ring  true;  here  we 
can  read  how  human  beings  really  talk  and  think  and  resent  and  aspire.” 

The  Ciardi  lecture  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
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ROY  IS  MY  BEST  FRIEND 


My  boy  Johnny  goes  to  school  now.  It  doesn’t  seem  right,  somehow, 
that  Johnny  should  be  six  and  going  to  school  already.  It  wasn’t  long  ago 
that  he  was  just  a little  fellow  in  a pair  of  yellow  rompers,  crawling  all  over 
the  place  and  getting  into  my  kitchen  cupboards.  He  used  to  pull  all  the 
pots  and  pans  out  and  then  sit  there  banging  on  a couple  of  them,  as  happy 
as  could  be.  But  Johnny  is  too  big  for  that  now;  he  doesn’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  pots  and  pans  and  his  old  brown  teddy  bear  now  that  he  goes  to 
First  Grade  School. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  first  day  Johnny  went  to  school.  I suppose  that’s 
something  a mother  never  forgets,  along  with  her  son’s  first  haircut.  Johnny 
was  out  of  bed  before  I could  even  call  him,  and  he  was  all  dressed  before  I 
could  get  his  breakfast  on  the  table.  He  had  a new  suit — green  pants  and 
a white  shirt.  My  sister’s  boy  had  hardly  worn  it  at  all,  and  it  looked  real 
nice  on  Johnny.  He  had  polished  his  own  shoes,  too,  and  they  looked  pretty 
good  even  though  he’d  missed  a couple  of  places.  Johnny  didn’t  want  much 
breakfast  that  day;  his  eyes  were  as  big  as  moons  and  as  shiny,  and  he  just 
couldn’t  choke  down  that  oatmeal.  So  we  left  it  on  the  table,  and  Johnny 
put  on  his  brown  sweater  anrd  took  the  bag  of  lunch  I’d  fixed  for  him — 
peanut  butter  sandwiches  because  that  was  what  he  liked  best.  Before  we 
went  out  the  door  he  turned  and  looked  at  me.  "What’s  school  like,  Ma?” 

He’d  asked  me  that  same  question  a hundred  times,  I guess,  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  but  I always  gave  him  the  same  answer.  "It’ll  be  fun,  Johnny. 
You’ll  have  a nice  teacher  to  help  you  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  you’ll 
have  lots  of  new  friends — ^boys  and  girls  who  like  to  roller  skate  and  play 
marbles  just  like  you  do.  And  when  you  come  home  you’ll  have  lots  to  tell 
Dad  and  me  about  school.’’  And  I hoped  school  would  be  fun  for  Johnny — 
that  the  teacher  and  his  friends  would  be  nice,  just  as  I had  promised.  Be- 
cause it’s  hard  to  understand  some  things  when  you’re  only  six,  and  I’d  hate 
to  see  my  boy  Johnny  get  hurt. 

1 ■w''a1ked  as  far  as  the  corner  with  him.  I wanted  to  go  all  the  way — 
down  three  blocks  and  around  the  corner,  but  when  your  boy  is  six  you 
have  to  let  him  walk  alone;  besides,  I had  to  get  'to  work  myself.  So  I 
stopped  at  the  corner,  and  he  said,  "Goodbye,  Ma.” 

"Goodbye,  son.”  I stood  there,  waiting  for  him  to  cross  the  street. 

"Ma?” 

"What,  Johnny?” 

"I — I could  come  home  alone,  I think.” 


"All  right,  son.  I’ll  be  waiting  to  hear  about  school.”  He  turned  and 
went  across  the  street.  Once  he  looked  back  and  waved  his  lunch  bag,  and 
then  he  was  out  of  sight,  lost  behind  some  bigger  boys,  and  I turned  away. 
I wasn’t  worried;  I’d  taught  Johnny  how  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  just 
the  same,  he  didn’t  look  very  big  all  by  himself,  swinging  that  lunch  bag. 

I had  to  hurry  to  get  to  work  on  time  that  morning.  Mrs.  Simmons, 
the  lady  I work  for,  doesn’t  like  people  to  be  late.  All  I could  think  about 
was  Johnny;  I wondered  what  he  was  doing  and  how  he  liked  school.  Mrs. 
Simmons  wasn’t  very  pleased  with  the  way  I fixed  her  lunch  tray,  but  I told 
her  about  Johnny  and  she  said  she  could  see  why  I was  excited.  Poor  Mrs. 
Simmons  hasn’t  any  children. 

When  I got  out  of  work  at  two  o’clock  I hurried  right  home  to  get 
the  house  cleaned  up.  I wanted  to  be  all  ready  to  hear  about  school  when 
Johnny  came  home.  He  had  lots  to  tell,  too,  and  it  was  all  just  what  I had 
hoped.  The  teacher  was  nice — her  name  was  Miss  Ashton,  and  she  was 
"awful  pretty.”  The  kids  were  nice,  too.  There  was  Pete,  who  could  throw 
a ball  farther  even  than  Dad,  and  Andy,  who  had  no  teeth  in  front,  and 
Joe,  who  had  three  new  puppies.  I heard  about  them  all,  and  my  heart  was 
glad.  Johnny  liked  school. 

Johnny  kept  right  on  liking  school.  Before  long,  he  had  no  teeth  in 
front  himself,  the  time  went  so  fast  .Before  we  knew  it,  winter  had  come, 
and  Johnny  could  read  a few  words  to  his  Dad  and  me.  He’d  pick  them  out 
everywhere,  in  the  newspaper  and  on  the  signs  we  saw  on  our  way  to  church 
on  Sunday.  I was  the  proudest  woman  alive  the  day  he  printed  a crooked 
"Mother”  on  my  birthday  present.  I no  longer  walked  to  the  corner  with  him 
in  the  morning.  I stood  instead  in  the  front  room  window,  and  he’d  wave  to 
me  with  his  lunch  box  from  the  end  of  the  walk.  Johnny  didn’t  carry  a paper 
bag  any  more;  he  had  a lunch  box  as  red  and  shiny  as  any  other  in  the 
first  grade,  and  his  corduroys  were  as  well-worn  and  his  shoe  laces  as  per- 
petually untied.  He  was  very  much  a conformist,  and  he  was  very  happy. 

It  wasn’t  long  after  school  started  that  we  began  hearing  about  Roy. 
I guess  every  boy  has  to  have  a best  friend,  and  Roy  was  certainly  Johnny’s. 
He  couldn’t  throw  a ball  as  far  as  Pete  could,  but  he  was  awfully  good  at 
marbles,  and  that  was  Johnny’s  favorite  game.  He  could  run  pretty  fast,  too, 
and  he  had  a red  lunch  box — that,  I think  was  why  we  had  to  get  Johnny 
one.  We  heard  less  about  Joe  and  Andy  and  the  others  and  more  and  more 
about  Roy.  Johnny  was  extremely  sketchy  about  Roy’s  last  name  and  where 
he  lived,  but  things  like  that  don’t  make  any  difference  to  kids.  We  urged 
him  to  bring  Roy  home  from  school  with  him  to  have  cookies  and  milk  and 
play  with  his  train,  but  he  was  vague  about  that,  too;  Roy  always  had  to 
go  someplace”  after  school.  But  Johnny  was  happy,  and  that  was  what 
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really  mattered. 

"Ma!”  Johnny  burst  in  the  door  one  day  after  school,  all  excited. 

"Ma,  know  what?” 

I never  did.  "What,  .son?” 

"We’re  going  to  have  a play.  A real  play  at  school,  and  I’m  going  to 
be  in  it.” 

"What  kind  of  a play?” 

"A  Christmas  play.  You  know.” 

"That’s  wonderful,  dear.  Who  are  you  going  to  be  in  the  play?” 

"I'm  going  to  be  the  ’nouncer.  You  know,  Ma,  tell  who’s  in  it  and 
everything.  Miss  Ashton  says  I can  talk  more — more — ” 

"Distinctly?” 

"Yes,  that’s  what  she  said.  Well,  I can  do  that  the  best,  so  I’ll  be  a 
good  ’nouncer,  you  see.” 

"Mmm.  Can  I come  to  your  play?” 

"Sure.  Miss  Ashton  said  tell  you  to  come.  It’s  at  two  o’clock,  and  it’s  on  i 
a Friday.” 

"Good,  I can  hardly  wait.” 

It  didn’t  occur  to  me  until  later  to  ask,  "What’s  Roy  going  to  be  in  the  i 
play,  Johnny?” 

He  was  in  the  next  room,  playing  with  his  train.  "What  did  you  say,  i 
Ma?”  , 

"Roy — what’s  he  going  to  be  in  the  play?”  i 

He  didn’t  answer  for  a minute,  and  then  he  said,  "Roy  isn’t  in  the  n 
play.” 

"Oh.”  Something  kept  me  from  asking,  "Why  not?”  but  he  gave  me  i) 
that  answer. 

"I  guess  his  mother  doesn’t  want  him  to  be  in  it.” 

"That’s  too  bad.”  I wondered  what  kind  of  a woman  Roy’s  mother  was.  I 
One  day  not  long  after  that  I met  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the  First  National.  I 

Her  boy  Carl  is  in  Johnny’s  room  in  school,  so  of  course  we  got  to  talking  (,i 

about  the  play.  I told  her  about  Roy,  and  how  his  mother  wouldn’t  let  him  fl 
be  in  it. 

"That’s  funny,”  she  said.  "I  never  heard  Carl  mention  anyone  named 
Roy.  He  said  everyone  in  the  class  was  going  to  be  in  the  play.”  I didn’t 
want  to  contradict  her,  so  I didn’t  say  anything  more.  But  after  all,  Johnny 
had  told  me  about  Roy’s  not  being  in  the  play,  and  Roy  is  Johnny’s  best 
friend. 
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Johnny  got  more  and  more  excited  as  the  day  for  the  play  grew  closer. 
He  had  told  me  every  word  of  the  " ’nouncer’s”  part  a good  many  times,  and 
he  knew  most  of  the  other  parts,  too.  The  night  before  the  play  he  was 
lying  on  his  stomach  in  the  living  room,  coloring.  "Know  what,  Ma?  Roy’s 
awfully  good  at  coloring.” 

"As  good  as  you  are.^” 

He  thought  a minute.  "Well,  almost." 

I smiled,  but  Johnny  didn’t  see  that.  "When  I come  to  the  play  to- 
morrow, Johnny,  you’ll  have  to  show  me  which  one  Roy  is.” 

"Maybe  he  won’t  be  there.” 

"Oh,  his  mother  will  let  him  watch  the  play,  won’t  she?  I hope  she’ll 
come,  too.  I’d  like  to  meet  her.” 

"I’ll  bet  she  won’t,”  said  Johnny.  And  he  went  over  and  stood  by  the 
window  for  a long  time. 

The  next  morning  Johnny  had  a headache  when  he  woke  up.  I was  a 
little  worried  because  Johnny  never  gets  sick.  I stayed  home  from  work  with 
him,  hoping  he’d  be  better  by  noon;  I knew  how  much  he  wanted  to  be  in 
that  play.  But  at  noon  he  was  no  better.  He  just  lay  there  very  quietly,  which 
isn’t  like  Johnny.  I called  Miss  A.shton  and  told  her  Johnny  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  be  in  the  play.  She  said  that  was  terrible,  and  she  guessed  Carl  would 
have  to  announce  it,  though  he  wouldn’t  do  nearly  as  good  a job.  It  made 
me  feel  good  to  hear  her  say  that  about  Johnny.  He  was  awfully  good  about 
not  being  in  the  play,  too.  I read  to  him  for  a long  time.  Once  he  stopped 
me  right  in  the  middle  of  a story.  "Know  what,  Ma?” 

"What,  son?” 

"Roy  is  my  best  friend.” 

Johnny  got  well  pretty  fast.  By  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  outdoors 
again,  rolling  around  in  the  snow  like  a puppy.  The  next  week  school  vaca- 
tion started.  It  was  good  to  have  Johnny  home.  But  Christmas  came  and 
went,  and  before  we  knew  it  he  was  back  in  school  again.  He  was  doing  very 
well,  too.  Miss  Ashton  wrote  on  his  report  card  that  he  was  one  of  her 
best  pupils,  and  we  were  proud  of  Johnny. 

The  end  of  January,  Mrs.  Simmons  went  to  Florida  for  a month,  and 
I didn’t  have  to  go  to  work.  One  morning  I deceided  to  go  down  to  Johnny’s 
school.  Miss  Ashton  was  always  urging  the  parents  to  come,  and  she  had 
sent  a note  home  the  week  before  saying  that  they  were  having  a special 
exhibit  of  the  first  graders’  drawings.  Of  course  I was  anxious  to  see 
Johnny’s  work;  besides  I had  never  met  Miss  Ashton,  and  I wanted  to  tell 
her  how  much  Johnny  liked  school.  So  I put  on  my  good  coat  and  started 
out. 
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The  kids  were  all  out  at  recess  when  I got  there.  I couldn’t  see  Johnny 
in  that  crowd,  but  I knew  he  must  be  there,  shouting  and  racing  with  the 
rest — ^he  and  Roy.  I went  inside  and  found  Johnny’s  room.  Miss  Ashton 
seemed  real  glad  to  see  me  and  showed  me  all  tlie  drawings  on  the  bulletin 
board  and  the  desk  where  Johnny  sat  and  some  of  his  papers.  They  were 
nice  and  neat,  and  he  had  a hundred  on  some  of  them.  "Which  desk  is 
Roy’s?”  I asked.  I had  never  asked  Johnny  whether  Roy  sat  next  to  him  or 
not. 

Miss  Ashton  looked  puzzled.  "Roy?”  she  said. 

"The  boy  Johnny  plays  with  all  the  time.  Roy  is  his  best  friend.” 

"We  have  no  boy  named  Roy  in  this  room.  Are  you  sure  it  isn’t  one 
of  tlie  second  graders?  They  have  recess  at  the  same  time.”  I shook  my 
head.  " What  is  his  last  name?”  asked  Miss  Ashton. 

"Johnny  didn’t  seem  to  know.” 

"He  must  mean  one  of  the  other  boys,  Mrs.  Harmon.  There  isn’t  any 
Roy  in  the  first  grade.” 

"Maybe  he  does,”  I said.  But  I knew  that  Johnny  wouldn’t  say  Roy 
if  he  meant  someone  else. 

We  walked  over  to  the  window  and  watched  the  kids  out  in  the  yard. 
Tliey  were  yelling  and  pushing  the  way  kids  always  do  at  recess.  Some  of  the 
boys  were  having  a snow  fight.  I looked  among  them  for  Johnny.  He  had 
told  me  about  the  snow  fights  they  had  at  school,  when  Roy  made  better 
snowballs  than  anyone  else.  I didn’t  see  Johnny  in  the  middle  of  the  fight, 
tliough.  For  awhile  I couldn’t  find  him  anywhere.  Then  I saw  him.  He  was 
way  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  making  firm,  round  snowballs  and 
throwing  them  at  the  fence — and  he  was  alone. 

Suddenly  I didn’t  need  anyone  to  tell  me,  "We  have  no  Roy  in  this 
room” — that  there  was  no  Roy  anywhere,  except  in  Johnny’s  own  heart. 
I turned  away  from  the  window  as  the  bell  for  the  end  of  recess  rhng.  "Miss 
Ashton,  please  don’t  tell  Johnny  I was  here,”  I said.  I hurried  out  of  the 
room  before  she  could  ask  any  questions.  The  sidewalk  on  the  way  home  had 
blurry  edges.  I kept  looking  at  it  as  I walked  along.  I thought  about  the 
first  day  Johnny  went  to  school,  and  how  I had  said  to  him,  "rt’il  be  fun, 
Johnny.”  It  had  been  fun,  for  me.  Johnny  had  made  it  be  that  way  because 
he  knew  that  w'as  how  I wanted  it.  I had  tried  so  hard  to  keep  him  from 
being  hurt;  now,  suddenly,  I was  the  sheltered  one — sheltered  by  Johnny  and 
his  "best  friend.”  Johnny  must  have  found  out  back  in  the  fall  that  life 
isn’t  always  everything  a little  boy  wants  it  to  be.  And  I think  he  wanted 
to  keep  me  from  knowing  it,  too. 

This  afternoon  Johnny  came  running  in  after  school,  all  excited.  "Ma! 
Ma.  know  what?” 
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"What,  son?” 

"We’re  going  to  have  a new  art  project  in  school  next  week.  And  know 
what?  Roy  and  me  are  going  to  draw  fire  engines.  Both  of  us.” 

"Can  Roy  draw  as  well  as  you  can  ?” 

He  looked  at  me  unflinchingly.  "Sure,  Ma.  Roy  and  me  do  everything 
the  same.  He’s  my  best  friend.” 

"That’s  fine,  Johnny,”  I said.  And  I went  and  looked  out  the  window. 
Johnny  was  in  the  kitchen  eating  cookies.  I wanted  to  ask  him  another 
question,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  a question  even  a mother  can’t  ask  her  own 
son.  "Johnny,”  I wanted  to  say,  "Is  Roy’s  skin  as  black  as  yours?” 

— ^Margot  Hakes 


POEM 

Hail  to  the  doers,  the  toilers,  the  takers. 

Yours  is  the  whirligig  world  of  today. 

Hurry  to  seize  yourselves  silver  and  acres. 

Nothing  remains  if  an  instant  you  stay. 

Matters  it  why  or  whither  this  speeding. 

Motion  unceasing  and  effort  unmatched  ? 

Thought  of  a goal  is  a fetter  impeding 
Rushing  young  Titans  whose  moments  are  snatched 
Suddenly,  surely,  by  sleep-scorning  clock  hands. 
Hands  that  ring  Future  to  Past  with  their  chime. 
Beauty  and  Truth  are  the  Wasters  of  Time-sands, 
Fools  and  children  may  have  the  sublime. 

Need  you  a lover,  a laugher,  a mourner 
Need  you  a bard  with  a ballad  to  share. 

Need  you  a dreamer  to  sit  in  the  corner. 

Spiderlike,  spinning  a wonder  web  there. 

Need  you  a child  with  glory-douds  trailing. 

Need  you  a maid  with  a blush  and  a kiss. 

Need  you  a hand  to  pluck  off  the  veiling. 

Hiding  the  Heaven  your  fleeting  eyes  miss  ? 

— Joseph  Hilyard 
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FOR  EZRA  POUND 


I 

When  Beauty  one  time  kissed  the  Beast, 
she  found  no  fair  prince  hidden  there. 

Green  fancy’s  fled,  here’s  grizzly  Truth 
and  bridal  cakes  of  middan  yeast. 

Alas!  No  more  your  chants,  no  more! 

Except  perhaps  half-prisoned  dreams 
of  flaming,  floating  cypresses 
aghast  upon  a wreck-strewn  shore, 

wild  wisps  of  Heraditus’  world, 
drawn  from  the  throbbing  chaos  of 
your  latter-day  regrets — yet  no 
regrets,  yet  leave  that  lip  unfurled. 

II 

I still  remember  how  you  flung 
one  ragged,  bleeding  ear  into 
the  century’s  prostituted  face 
(A  flood’s  not  halted  with  a thumb). 

Blood-sacrifice  evoked  a laugh; 

you  spat,  they  laughed ; you  raged,  they  laughed. 
You  had  as  well  rebuke  the  tide 
as  thumb  the  populistic  gaflF. 

They  are  the  sea,  voracious  sea, 
they  ever  yield  and  then  engulf, 
they  brook  no  masters — only  slaves — 
their  wavy  vastness  leaves  none  free. 

Why  would  you  wrestle  apeneck  Sweeney.^ 

A poet  is  no  agoniste.r. 

Not  Samson’s  way,  but  Zarathustra’s ; 
dwell  apart  and  still  live  cleanly. 
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Ill 


Too  soon  adrift,  too  frail  to  flee, 
another  faded  flower  shall  feed 
the  fish,  the  unwinking  mackerel  who 
alone  possess  that  waving  sea. 

Yet  not  alone,  fair  Ezra;  look! 

your  pupil’s  found  his  own  wet  wasteland. 
A tiger  drove  him  there  (he  says; 

’Twas  brutal  truth  he  could  not  brook). 

And  Aldous  chases  will-o’-the-wisps 
thru  nothing  to  Nirvana-land. 

A once  proud  synic  turns  to  thoughts 
of  god  and  simperingly  lisps. 

At  least  you,  Ezra,  stayed  about 

and  fought  your  fiercest  fight  (tho  vulgus, 
not  usura,  was  the  foe). 

They  fled  from  Truth,  Truth  drove  you  out. 

IV 

But  "Amo,  ergo  sum”-,  did  this 
come  from  the  apostle  of  hate? 

Yes,  yes,  the  multitude  ignored 
what  was  the  meaning  of  your  hiss. 

You  hated  not  the  Man,  but  hated 
him  lost  among  Men,  him  hung 
from  institutions,  sunk  beneath 
the  waves,  his  telic  splendor  bated. 

For  hate  is  love  turned  inside  out; 
he  cannot  hate  Who  has  not  loved. 

We  hate  that  in  the  loved  which  heaves 
Against  our  reach  a stiff  redoubt. 

1 1 


V 


There's  one  thing  you  exemplified: 
that  zest  and  art  are  not  enough, 
that  art  must  frame  a Truth  and  zest 
electrify  its  clear  inside. 

Like  Plato’s  ph  'dosophe,  the  poet 
is  the  best  or  worst  of  men — 
no  middle-slider  he.  If  there’s 
a Truth  abroad,  ’tis  he  must  know  it, 

that  when  the  voice  says.  Cry,  he  need 
not  ask : What  shall  I cry  ? but  cry 
the  truth  tho’  harsh  tho’  hopeless,  till 
the  listener’s  ears  with  anguish  bleed. 

VI 

Pariah  faints  at  the  eastern  gate, 

the  crowds  pant  by  and  do  not  heed, 

I pause  to  pillow  the  scabrous  head 
and  understand  its  eye  of  hate. 

At  darkling  eve  when  I return, 
the  fire  is  flown  from  out  that  eye 
and  packs  of  dogs  tear  at  his  flesh. 

But  still  his  eye  in  me  shall  burn. 

VII 

Wan  mimosa,  withered  now, 

dropped  upon  this  distraught  shore, 
a silvern  tide  onflows  betimes 
and  softly  swallows  you  below. 

Ave,  salve  vale. 

Om  mani  padme  hum. 

— Bruce  T.  Bowens 
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HOMAGE 


Ben  Franklin  stood  on  a pedestal  overlooking  the  common.  How  long 
he  had  stood  there,  Ben  had  lost  count.  All  he  could  recall  was  that  it  had 
been  many  lifetimes,  that  he  had  seen  much,  and  that  he  would  see  much 
more. 

On  this  particular  day,  a cold  mantle  of  fresh  snow  lay  upon  Ben’s 
face  and  clothes  and  on  the  ground  around  him.  The  sun  was  long  up  and 
had  succeeded  in  melting  enough  of  the  snow  so  that  patches  of  greenish 
mold  could  be  seen  on  Ben’s  figure.  Presently  Ben  observed  two  shabbily 
dressed  individuals  approaching  him  carrying  shovels.  They  stopped  in  front 
of  him  and  leaned  on  the  handles. 

"Well,  I suppose  we  should  start  cleaning  off  this  snow  around  here.” 

"Yeah,  but  not  too  fast.  We’ve  got  plenty  of  time.  Ceremony  don’t 
start  until  this  afternoon.  Besides  we’re  getting  paid  by  the  hour.” 

"How  could  I forget  it.  Sure  was  nice  of  the  mayor  to  give  us  this  job. 
Two  bucks  an  hour  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.” 

"And  how.  Old  Jim  ain’t  so  dumb  though.” 

"What  do  you  mean.^” 

"You  know,  dough  is  dough  and  votes  is  votes.” 

"Yeah,  guess  you’re  right.  Dough  don’t  cost  him  nothing,  but  votes  do.” 

Slowly  the  men  reached  for  their  shovels  and  began  to  leisurely  remove 
the  snow.  They  frequently  stopped  to  rest,  smoke  and  discuss  the  job.  Within 
two  hours  they  had  Cleared  a small  area  about  Ben’s  feet,  and  had  completed 
a short  path  leading  from  the  sidewalk. 

"Say,  do  you  suppose  we  ought  to  brush  that  character  off.^” 

"Him.^  What  the  Hell  for?  All  you  would  see  is  a slimy  cild  piece  of 
brass.  What  the  weather  hasn’t  taken  care  df,  them  pigeons  sure  finished.” 

The  men  picked  up  their  shovels  and  trudged  up  the  steps  of  the  City 
Hall.  Presently  they  appeared  again,  without  their  shovels,  and  wa'lked  down 
the  street.  Ben  couldn’t  follow  them  too  well,  but  he  thought  they  walked 
into  Joe’s  Place,  a favorite  establishment  of  the  working  friends  of  the 
mayor. 

About  three  o’clock  the  main  door  of  the  City  Hall  opened,  and  about 
twenty  gentlemen  in  tall  silk  hats  and  frock  coats  came  out  and  formed  a 
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semi  circle  around  Ben.  Ben  could  see  the  Mayor  was  reading  something 
from  a piece  of  paper,  w'hile  all  the  other  gentlemen  stood  with  bowed 
heads.  Presently  the  Mayor  stopped  reading  and  reached  down  to  place 
a wreath  at  Ben’s  feet.  It  was  all  over.  The  gentlemen  filed  back  into  the 
Git)'  Hall.  Ben  watched  them  disappear.  He  looked  down  and  saw  the  fresh 
green  wreath  at  his  feet.  Then  he  looked  at  the  old  green  on  his  clothes. 
He  sighed,  and  resumed  his  cold  stare. 

— -John  R.  Addison 


AMARYLLIS 

Have  you  seen  ever 
Ever  an  Amaryllis? 

Full  of  color 
And  perfume  of  bliss 
Her  flower  is  ever 
Ever  like  a strumpet 
Of  Heaven^ — so  gay; 

A softened  trumpet 
Ever,  ever. 

— 'Robert  A.  Davies 
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MUSIC  AND  POLITICS 


What  kind  of  a role  does  music  play  in  politics  ? 

First  of  all,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  word  politics?  Politics  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  ideologies  fostered  by  a government,  by  a state.  To  me,  demo- 
cracy— freedom  of  the  people,  uninhibited  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
physical  freedom — is  the  desired  end  of  politics.  Now,  what  is  the  place  Of 
politics  in  music?  Through  a proper  use  of  politics,  music  can  come  to  play 
a vital  part  in  the  democratic  life  of  the  people.  Russian  modern  music  has 
gone  far  beyond  American  music  because  Russia  subsidizes  her  musicians, 
encouraging  them  to  exploit  native  sources.  We  in  America  should  remember 
that  important  music  must  stem  from  the  democratic  condition  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  government  too,  must  support  native  music  and  give  the  people  a 
chance  to  hear  it. 

Music  must  first  be  an  honest  emotional  expression  of  the  people.  It 
should  stem  from  talented  musicians  who  are  not  only  in  close  contact  with 
the  people,  but  who  are  anxious  to  serve  the  people  and  enrich  their  cultural 
life.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  Bach  and  Beethoven  in  the  past;  it  is 
being  done  today  by  men  like  Prokofiev,  Shostakovitch,  Copland,  and  Blitz- 
stein.  Great  music  has  always  been  inspired  by  national  sources;  witness 
Palestrina,  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Tschaikowsky.  This  music, 
which  speaks  freely  the  national  impulses  of  the  artist,  is  what  may  be  termed 
"honest  art.”  The  artist  whose  music  is  not  honest  develops  compositions 
that  become  "art  for  art’s  sake” — >music  which  does  not  evolve  from  the 
people,  and  in  time,  becomes  sterile  and  esoteric. 

Dmitri  Shostakovitch  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  leading  exponent  of  honest 
music  today.  He  has  found  a musical  style  and  language  which  satisfies  both 
his  audience  and  himself.  Composers  have  been  so  intent  on  disposing  of 
him  as  second  rate,  that  they  have  missed  completely  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable attributes — he  has  made  the  music  of  a living  composer  come 
fully  alive  for  a world  audience.  I am  not  suggesting  that  Shostakovitch  has 
found  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  musician’s  relationship  to  his  society 
and  to  politics,  but  his  work,  despite  its  weaknesses,  sets  the  problem  before 
us  in  an  inescapable  way.  It  is  the  "tendency”  he  represents,  rather  than 
the  music  that  he  writes,  that  makes  Schostakovitch  a key  figure  of  the  pres- 
ent time. 

This  tendency — of  the  musician  drawing  upon  national  sources— can 
be  seen  also  in  Serge  Prokofiev.  After  his  long  absence  from  Russia,  the 
composer  said,  "I  became  convinced  that  the  artist  should  not  stay  away 
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from  his  native  sources.”  Prokofiev  left  Russia  before  the  1917  revolution; 
he  had  musical  connections  with  all  the  leaders  of  modern  music  in  Paris; 
and  even  came  to  the  United  States.  Despite  all  this,  he  returned  home  to 
create  his  greatest  works.  Of  him  Serge  Koussevitsky  recently  said,  "He  is 
the  greatest  musician  since  Brahms  or  Tschaikowsky  ...  he  is  magnificent 
. . . Prokofiev  is  the  greatest  musician  today!” And  the  reason  for  his  great- 
ness is  that  he  has  grasped  the  native  sources  of  Russia  in  his  music.  After 
composing  the  Age  of  Steel  ballet  which  was  warmly  received  in  Russia, 
he  visited  his  home  country  on  concert  tours.  And  in  1938,  after  twenty 
years  in  exile,  he  settled  in  Moscow  again.  Nearly  everything  he  has  written 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  built  on  Russian  folk  themes.  His  hard,  brilliant, 
unsentimental,  highly  polished  music  has  the  qualities  that  make  him  a 
musical  genius.  He  is  probably  the  most  influential  composer  in  Russia,  and 
even  non-Russians  have  to  admit  that  no  other  composer  in  the  world  can 
match  him  in  technical  adroitness  and  flash,  great  instrumentation,  and 
beautiful  melody.  In  America,  his  Classical  Symphony  and  Peter  and  the 
Wolf  are  widely  heard  along  with  such  other  masterful  works  as  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  Second  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Third  Piano  Concerto. 

Now  the  question  arises  of  how  politics  determines  art.  In  Russia, 
national  politics  does  its  best  to  govern  and  regulate  art.  A democracy  sudi 
as  our  country  should  do  none  of  this;  what  it  must  do  is  to  inspire  or  moti- 
vate the  expression  of  democratic  thought.  In  America  today  we  have  one 
notable  expresion  of  this  concept  in  the  works  of  Aaron  Copland.  Copland 
recognized  the  importance  of  composing  music  that  stems  from  sources  of 
free  life.  His  rediscovery  of  America  gave  him  material  of  wide  interest 
with  which  to  compose.  Lincoln’s  heroism  and  the  "America,  I love  you” 
theme  prompted  him  to  create  a great  work  in  A Lincoln  Portrait.  Cow- 
boy mythology  stirred  him  on  to  write  Billy  the  Kid;  the  Shaker  customs 
of  early  America  gave  him  his  idea  for  the  great  work  Appalachian  Spring. 
These  wide  interests  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  most 
casual  listener.  They  show  that  folk  art  lies  waiting  to  be  explored  because 
it  is  natural,  organic,  and  close  to  the  people.  Copland  has  made  it  a source 
for  the  higher  form  of  music. 

Unfortunately  for  American  music,  however,  Copland  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Our  movies,  plays,  and  popular  music  which  predomin- 
ate today  contradict  the  naturalness  of  Americanism  that  Copland  exploits 
.so  well.  They  do  not  truly  express  our  past.  They  superficially  satisfy  the 
audiences.  For  only  one  of  many  possible  examples,  witness  the  perversion 
of  jazz  from  a folk  art  to  a dying  imitation  of  nineteenth  century  chromatic 
harmony  and  convulsive  epileptic  twentieth  century  rhythms. 

Continued  on  page  21 
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Continued  from  page  16 

Politics  must  be  directed ; art  must  be  also — to  some  extent.  It  must 
be  directed  and  encouraged  so  that  its  sources  will  be  from  the  people,  from 
the  heart  of  our  country’s  heritage.  This  type  of  music  can  benefit  the  peo- 
ple, can  enhance  the  idea  of  democracy — if  it  reaches  us.  On  the  whole, 
is  our  music  doing  this.^  The  answer  is  no.  The  standard  is  "please  the 
people”  with  cheap  popular  music.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  radio 
and  the  dance  band;  both  supposedly  give  the  people  what  they  want,  but 
actually  cater  to  the  private  financial  interests  of  commercial  music  makers. 
What  chance  then,  is  there  to  improve  our  taste,  to  give  us  an  awareness  of 
good  contemporary  music?  Of  course,  this  is  being  generally  pessimistic, 
but  the  exceptions  are  few  and  far  between.  To  illustrate  the  point  further, 
let’s  consider  the  record  market.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  buy  a serious  com- 
position by  an  American  composer?  Even  those  which  do  make  the  market 
(and  incidentally  are  immediately  sold  out)  are  abandoned  for  something 
that  makes  big  money.  How  then  can  there  be  a demand  for  music  which  is^ 
not  given  a chance  to  become  known?  If  you  depend  on  the  radio  for  your 
serious  music,  you  had  better  plan  to  stay  up  late.  The  advertising  executives 
control  this  field,  too;  and  we  all  know  their  taste  and  judgment.  All  this 
syndicated  activity  is  hardly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  our  own  music. 
Perhaps  if  the  idea  "It’s  not  necessarily  bad  because  it  is  American”  were 
adopted,  there  might  be  some  improvement. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Russians  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a position 
where  the  music  of  their  composers,  regardless  of  what  ideology  is  expound- 
ed, reaches  the  people.  Glavnoe  Musicdno  Pravelenya,  the  Soviet  bureau  of 
music,  spends  over  $1,200,000  commissioning  Russian  composers  to  write 
operas,  symphonies,  and  chamber  music.  Future  generations  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  the  quality  of  this  sponsored  work,  but  of  its  stimu- 
lating effect  on  quantity  of  production  there  can  be  no  doubt — and  it  reaches 
the  people,  benefiting  them  in  that  it  gives  them  an  insight  into  the  heritage 
of  their  land,  customs,  and  folk  songs.  Since  1939,  recognized  Soviet  cotn- 
posers  have  written  more  than  66  symphonies,  46  operas,  22  ballets,  150 
orchestral  suites,  fantasies  ,and  overtures,  400  small  choral  works,  and  150 
pieces  of  chamber  music.  People  might  condemn  the  modern  Russian  com- 
posers who  are  not  stirred  by  "humanistic  sympathy,”  but  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  bureau  can  look  westward,  and  well  ask  what  better  symphonies  and 
operas  are  being  written  today ! 

Many  will  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  to  be  a composer  in  a country  such 
as  Russia  today,  for  the  composer  is  subject  to  stinging  criticism  by  the  board 
set  up  to  detect  flaws  in  his  music.  However,  despite  the  dogma  of  Russian 


criticism,  the  composer  has  faith  in  an  ideology;  his  politics  is  consistent 
with  his  art.  Even  though  Soviet  censorship  and  criticism  peidiaps  contradict 
the  premise  of  art  being  a "free”  expression,  since  they  necessarily  assume 
Communism  as  the  artist’s  political  belief,  the  question  of  Communism  is 
not  the  subject;  the  question  of  emotional  expression  through  music  is.  The 
Soviet  Union,  in  this  respect,  shows  a reasonable  point  in  its  criticism — 
that  music  must  reach  the  people  and  be  true.  For  example,  the  opera  Great 
Friendship,  with  music  by  Muradeli  and  liberetto  by  Mdivani  was  con- 
sidered by  the  musical  committee  to  be  defective  both  in  its  music  and 
libretto.  This  committee  found  the  opera  confused,  unexpressive,  and  weak — 
which  is  true.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  composer  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  music  (richness  of  folk  melodies,  songs,  and  dances)  that  are  abun- 
dant in  the  north  Caucasus  where  the  opera  takes  place.  The  libretto  is  false 
historically  because  it  gives  the  impression  that  the  North  Caucasus  countries 
(Georgia  and  Osetins)  were  inimical  to  Russia  around  1918-1920.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  criticism  is  justified. 

Schostakovitch  and  Prokofiev  are  national  heroes  because  their  music 
reaches  the  people  through  emotional  expression.  Can  we  think  of  a similar 
American  composer  with  the  possible  exception  of  Copland.^  The  reason 
these  men  are  great  is  because  their  musical  genius  is  coupled  with  a strong 
national  and  folk  identity.  And  we  understand  their  music. 

Here  in  America,  musicians  like  Aaron  Copland  are  misunderstood 
by  the  music  critics.  American  critics  are  too  versed,  too  interested  in  tec'h- 
niques,  too  busy  looking  for  new  forms  and  systems  in  modern  dassical  mu- 
sic to  give  anything  but  an  esoteric  evaluation  in  their  criticism.  They  misun- 
derstand the  true  nature  of  Western  music.  They  must  open  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Western  music  is  an  art  evolving  from  the  people,  created  by  ar- 
tists to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  that  people. 

If  the  artist  is  to  meet  these  demands,  he  must  have  the  help  of  our 
federal  government.  There  must  be  support  from  the  government.  We  must 
subsidize  our  native  music  and  give  our  people  a chance  to  hear  it.  Russia 
does — we  don’t.  We  can,  and  in  a democratic  way. 


— Nicholas  Vrachos 


Editor’s  Note:  The  editors  of  the  QUARTERLY  welcome  'more  articles 
of  a controversial  nature,  such  as  the  one  written  hy  Mr.  Vrachos. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE 


I think  the  greatest  event  in  my  life  occurred  when  I was  thirteen  years 
old.  When  looked  back  upon  objectively  this  particular  occasion  might  seem 
insigniccant  compared  with  my  graduation  from  high  school,  the  first 
sight  of  flak  over  Vienna,  my  marriage.  But  every  experience  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  immediate  feelings  which  accompany  it,  the  pres- 
ent joys  and  anticipations.  At  thirteen  my  joy  knew  no  bounds,  my  imagina- 
tion had  not  been  dulled  by  the  opiate  of  years,  and  things  which  I now 
pass  by  unseeingly  could  bring  immeasurable  happiness  then.  That  year  I 
received  a microscope  for  Christmas. 

It  seems  now  that  I had  always  been  interested  in  science,  especially 
biology.  Very  early  I read  Paul  de  Kruif’s  Microbe  Hunters,  and  Pasteur 
and  Koch  were  my  idols.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  I listened  to  a program  on 
the  radio  called  The  World  Is  Yours  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. To  this  day  there  are  no  more  vivid  pictures  in  my  memory  than  those 
they  painted  of  the  small  animals  called  plankton  that  fill  the  sea  and  make 
pond  water  come  alive.  The  Institution  for  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  would 
send  a printed  copy  of  each  program  to  anyone  interested  enough  to  write  in. 
Each  week  I always  managed  to  get  a dime  for  this  purpose.  The  library, 
too,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  my  imagination.  I read  all  I could  about  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Robert  Hooke  and  Antony  van  Leeuwenhoek  and 
dreamed  of  seeing  the  things  they  had  seen.  Leeuwenhoek,  in  particular, 
with  his  crude,  makeshift  microscopes  and  his  passion  for  examining  every- 
thing he  came  upon  inspired  me  to  set  up  a laboratory  in  the  storeroom  off 
the  woodshed.  I spent  many  happy  hours  there,  and  the  warm  summer  days 
went  by  too  fast. 

We  lived  in  the  country  then,  and  even  as  a boy  I think  I appreciated 
how  lucky  I was.  Our  dairy  farm  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  woodland  and 
on  the  other  by  green  meadows  with  a huge  mysterious  swamp  at  their  ex- 
tremities. Located  partly  in  the  swamp  and  partly  in  mowing  land  was  a 
small  pond,  a pond  Whicjh  as  far  as  I could  discover  had  neither  outlet  nor 
inlet,  and  which  was,  I believe,  the  king  of  all  stagnant  portds.  The  pond 
j was  the  center  of  my  life.  In  winter  my  brother  and  I would  spend  most  of 
• our  waking  hours  skating  on  it,  and  in  the  spring  I would  watch  it  slowly 
begin  to  stir  with  life  until  finally  it  would  seem  to  be  moving  madly  like 
i an  invisible  gyroscope.  Then  my  collecting  would  begin  and  I would  fill 
I many  jars  with  slimy  water  containing  tadpoles,  water  beetles,  algae,  every- 
; thing  to  be  taken  to  my  laboratory  either  to  be  dumped  into  my  opaque 
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aquarium  or  to  be  left  in  the  jars  and  watched  patiently.  My  equipment  was 
makeshift  and  my  knowledge  meager,  but  with  curiosity,  hope,  and  imagina- 
tion I was  bountifully  supplied.  How  many  times  have  I waded  up  to  my 
knees  in  mud  to  collect  frog  eggs  which  would  be  taken  back  to  my  labora- 
tory and  patiently  studied.  Of  the  scientific  method  I knew  practically 
nothing,  but  instinctively  I labeled  my  jars  and  wrote  little  descriptions  of 
what  I saw.  But  with  my  reading  glass  and  my  "flashlight”  microscope  I 
could  see  little  of  the  land  of  Leeuwenhoek  which  I desired  so  much  to  enter. 

Yes,  my  first  microscope  was  originally  designed  to  be  a flashlight.  My 
brother  had  discarded  one  which  had  a lens  in  the  front,  the  kind  of  lens 
which  is  thick  with  one  curved  and  one  flat  surface.  I later  learned  that  it 
is  called  piano  convex,  but  at  the  fime  all  I knew  was  that  it  would  magnify 
somewhat  and  was  encased  in  a shiny  tube  which  resembled  the  pictures  of 
microscopes  I had  seen.  With  this  a frog’s  egg  looked  maybe  three  times 
larger  than  it  did  with  the  naked  eye.  The  thing  looked  quite  professional 
after  I had  mounted  it  on  a little  stand,  and  gave  my  laboratory  a scientific 
touch.  Occupied  with  my  laboratory,  explorations  of  the  pond,  work  on 
the  farm,  and  all  the  things  that  make  up  a country  boy’s  summer,  before 
I knew  it,  fall  had  arrived  and  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  school.  Before  long 
the  pond  would  freeze  over  thinly  every  night,  then  the  snow  would  come 
and  bring  with  it  Qiristmas  time. 

That  year  as  usual  about  two  weeks  before  Christmas  my  mother  took 
me  and  my  brother  on  a tour  of  the  stores.  Although  she  never  told  us  out- 
fight, it  usually  happened  that  on  Christmas  morning  we  received  the  things 
we  showed  the  most  interest  in  on  this  trip.  I think  it  was  in  about  the  third 
store  that  I spied  what  I wanted.  It  was  a Gilbert  microscope  set  with  all 
the  extra  equipment — tweezers,  needles,  bottles  of  alcohol,  and  a slide  of  a 
dog  flea.  Even  though  I knew  my  parents  would  think  the  price  high  for 
a queer  looking  gadget  and  a box  of  bottles,  I told  them  that  that  was  what 
I wanted,  that  and  nothing  else.  Contrary  to  past  custom,  a few  days  later 
I was  told  that  the  microscope  was  in  the  house,  but  that  I would  have  to 
wait  until  Christmas  morning  before  I could  see  it. 

Those  days  of  waiting  were  the  longest  of  my  life,  but  time  has  a way 
of  passing  and  Christmas  Eve  finally  arrived.  There  is  something  akin  to  joy 
in  waiting  for  a pleasure,  in  treasuring  each  second  as  it  goes  by  and  the 
anticipated  event  draws  near.  I can  remember  going  to  the  movies  with  my 
mother  before  the  advent  of  continuous  pefformances  and  sitting  there  in 
the  lighted  theater  watching  the  clock  count  off  the  seconds  and  minutes  be- 
fore the  curtain  was  to  rise.  'There  is  often  more  of  a thrill  in  watc*hing  that 
last  minute  tick  off  than  in  seeing  the  actual  performance.  Anyway,  Christ- 
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mas  Eve  had  arrived  and  my  brother  and  I decided  to  go  to  bed  early  so 
that  the  morning  would  come  more  quickly.  As  usual,  we  had  a difficult  time 
getting  to  sleep,  but  we  finally  did  and  the  night  passed. 

That  morning  there  was  more  happiness  in  my  life  than  I think  I have 
ever  had  since.  My  feelings  were  akin  to  those  of  a man  who  is  about  to 
sitait  a journey  into  a strange  and  fasoinating  land,  who  has  finailly  found 
the  key  to  the  worlds  of  his  imagination.  For  weeks  I examined  everything 
I could  get  on  the  microscope  stage.  I made  hay  infusions,  meat  infusion,  ex- 
amined insects,  snowflakes,  dirt,  hair.  I finally  saw  Hooke’s  cells  in  an  onion 
skin  and  Leeuwenhoek’s  little  animals  in  my  infusions.  Whdther  the  things  I 
saw  then  and  later  lived  up  to  my  expectations  does  not  matter  particularly. 
I only  know  that  those  few  days  were  worth  having  in  my  life.  Since  then 
I have  become  the  owner  of  an  expensive  microscope,  but  it  can’t  compare 
with  that  little  one  I received  on  Christmas,  many  years  ago. 


— Louis  Qough 


LOVER’S  LIAISON 

My  loyal  love’s  an  ally  inspired 
By  lover’s  feverish  foil  desired. 

When  liaison  implicits  the  meeting  of  lips, 
The  careful  cadence  of  her  hips 
Allures  me  and  my  loins  fall  in — 
Marching,  marching  to  battle  sin. 

But  futile  fight ! Virtue  esteemed ! 

Alas ! poor  me,  this  war  I dreamed. 


— William  E.  McGrath 


ME  AND  ARCHIE 


Like  most  privates  in  the  Army  along  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 

I was  broke.  Not  a cent  to  my  name.  No  cigarettes,  no  candy,  no  beer,  no 
trips  to  Trenton  or  New  York,  not  even  the  price  of  a 15-cent  post  movie. 

1 couldn’t  spend  every  night  in  the  fort  library,  and  I wasn’t  athletically  in- 
clined enough  to  work  out  in  the  gym  every  night  either.  In  short,  life  for 
the  past  few  days  had  been  pretty  monotonous.  I could  have  borrowed  some 
money,  but  that  didn’t  appeal  to  me  unless  I needed  money  for  something 
important.  All  I wanted  was  a few  dollars  to  tide  me  over  on  non-essentials 
until  payday,  still  more  than  a week  off.  Another  week  of  this  and  I’d  be 
getting  a "Section  8’’.  Something  had  to  be  done. 

I was  thinking  these  things  over  from  the  usual  sprawled-out  position 
on  my  bunk  when  Gene  LaMoy  went  by.  It  was  Thursday  night  and  Gene 
was  headed  for  the  Post  Arena  to  box.  Every  Thursday  night  an  open  boxing 
tournament  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  liked  to  box  and  also 
anyone  who  wished  to  come  as  a spectator.  There  were  seldom  fewer  than 

2 or  3 hundred  spectators  and  usually  enough  participants  to  make  8 or 
10  three-round  bouts.  Participants  were  paid  5 dollars  for  winning,  3 dollars 
if  they  lost.  Gene  had  been  fighting  at  the  arena  for  several  weeks  and,  since 
he  had  fought  professionally  for  some  time  as  a civilian,  had  been  winning 
rather  consistently.  As  a result  he  usually  had  a few  extra  dollars  to  spend. 

"Why  not.^’’  I thought.  "Gene!  Wait  a minute.” 

A few  minutes  of  conversation  determined  that  anyone  could  enter  the 
boxing  tournament,  an  effort  was  made  to  match  everyone  against  someone 
else  of  comparable  weight  and  experience,  and  that  payment  was  made  im- 
mediately after  the  bouts  were  over.  This  last  decided  me.  I had  never  done 
much  boxing  before,  even  as  an  a.mateur,  but  having  just  finished  basic  train-  f( 
ing,  I was  in  good  physical  condition  and  could  rememlber  a few  things  I | 
learned  about  boxing  while  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  Gene  waited  while  I put  on  a j j,. 

tie  and  combed  my  hair,  and  we  headed  for  the  arena  together.  jj. 

We  arrived  at  the  arena  an  hour  or  more  before  the  time  the  fights  ifii 

began  and  had  to  wait  a few  minutes  before  we  could  get  in.  Once  inside  I 

the  huge  gym  we  went  to  a small  room  off  to  one  side  and  Gene  introduced  ! ij 
me  to  "Pop",  the  staff  sergeant  who  arranged  all  the  matches.  Pop  was  a Aj 
short,  powerfully  built  Negro  who  had  once  been  a professional  fighter  but  s« 
was  now  too  old.  When  Gene  told  him  that  I wanted  to  box  that  night  Pop  tr 
looked  me  up  and  down  and  asked  if  I had  ever  fought  before.  My  Boy  Scxuit 
training  had  loomed  as  a substantial  prop  until  now,  but  I was  beginning  to  (U| 
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lose  a little  confidence  now  that  I actually  had  to  commit  myself.  I said  I 
didn’t  know  a thing  about  it.  He  looked  at  me  a little  suspiciously  and  wrote 
something  on  a small  white  card.  I found  out  afterw'ards  he  had  seen  a 
small  scar  over  my  left  eye  I got  when  I fell  off  a bicycle  at  the  age  of  10 
and  interpreted  it  as  a wound  received  in  a previous  boxing  match.  He  fol- 
lowed this  question  with  ones  about  my  age,  height,  and  weight,  shoved  a 
pair  of  trunks,  a bathrobe,  a pair  of  too  large  sneakers,  and  a towel  at  me, 
and  told  me  to  wait  over  at  one  side  of  the  room  until  he  could  find  an 
opponent  for  me. 

Gene  and  I were  the  first  ones  there  so  we  had  a chance  to  watch  all 
the  others  as  they  signed  up  for  their  bouts.  This  didn’t  help  my  state  of 
mind  in  the  least.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  smallest  man  who  came  through 
that  door  must  have  weighed  at  least  200  lbs.  and  been  a professional  weight 
lifter  since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  They  danced  around,  shadow  boxed,  and 
joked  with  each  other  as  though  they  were  charged  with  more  energy  than 
they  could  ever  use.  I began  to  feel  weak  and  noticed  that  I was  perspiring 
a little.  It  was  nearly  time  for  the  bouts  to  start. 

Pop  finally  called  me  over  to  where  he  stood  and  said  that  he  had  an 
opponent  for  me.  I looked  at  the  man  standing  beside  him.  My  eyes  must 
have  bulged  a little  bit  because  Pop  anticipated  my  question.  "This  is  Ar- 
chie.” 

"We  didn’t  have  anyone  light  enough  to  match  you  with  tonight,  but 
Archie  here  ('What  a name  for  suCh  a mountain  of  flesh,’  I thought)  will 
take  you  on.  He’s  been  fighing  a long  time  and  will  take  it  easy  with  you; 
so  don’t  worry.”  His  assurances  were  lost  on  me.  When  we  weighed  in,  it 
turned  out  that  Archie  wasn’t  as  big  as  I thought  he  was,  but  still  weighed 
some  30  pounds  more  than  I did.  Whatever  confidence  this  gave  me  v/as  im- 
mediately dispelled  when  Archie  reached  up  to  brush  a fly  off  his  close- 
croprped  head.  The  muscles  in  his  right  arm  flexed  out  like  an  overinflated 
football.  All  hope  was  gone. 

I began  plotting  to  make  Archie  a bosom  friend  in  the  half  hour  we 
had  before  our  bout  came  on.  While  we  were  putting  on  our  trunks  and 
getting  our  hands  taped  up  Archie  and  I got  quite  well  acquainted.  I found 
that  he  had  a wife  and  one  child,  had  boxed  professionally,  for  4 years,  and 
was  a graduate  of  some  high  school  in  Brooklyn,  while  he  found  out  that  I 
had  learned  boxing  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  had  been  very  weak  as  a child,  and 
was  helping  to  support  my  aged  mother.  Archie  believed  me,  and  he  didn’t 
seem  like  a bad  sort  after  all.  In  fact  he  was  rather  a nice  fellow.  Some  of 
my  confidence  was  returning. 

After  we  were  dressed,  taped,  and  gloved,  an  attendant  helped  us  put 
on  our  bathrobes,  and  we  walked  out  to  watch  the  bout  before  ours. 
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While  we  waited  I took  careful  note  of  the  actions  of  the  man  I thought 
was  the  better  of  the  two  men  fighting  in  the  bout  preceding  ours.  I noticed 
his  offensive  but  was  much  more  particular  to  observe  his  method  of  defense 
against  his  opponent’s  pundhes.  He  was  doing  well  until  his  opponent  sud- 
denly broke  down  my  team’s  defenses  and  knocked  him  cold  with  one  punch 
in  the  stomach.  This  I interpreted  as  a good  sign  since  the  winner  was  wear- 
ing the  same  color  bathrobe  as  mine  and  the  loser  the  same  color  as  Archie’s. 
I was  still  clutching  at  straws,  but  I was  also  beginning  to  get  back  some  of 
my  lost  confidence.  I was  even  considering  making  a real  battle  out  of  it.  I 
was  just  picturing  the  way  the  boys  back  in  the  barracks  would  look  at  me 
if  I should  win  this  fight  with  Archie  when  I realized  that  the  end  of  the 
bout  we  had  just  watched  meant  the  beginning  of  ours. 

Archie  and  I had  walked  to  our  respective  corners  and  climbed  into 
the  ring.  Until  now  this  had  been  a sort  of  personal  thing  between  Archie 
and  me,  but  all  at  once  it  dawned  on  me  that  there  were  also  three  or  four 
hundred  other  people  present  as  spectators.  I suddenly  felt  very  puny  and 
naked  standing  there  in  the  ring  revealed  in  my  shorts  and  sneakers.  All 
these  people  had  come  to  watch  us  fight.  They  wanted  grunts  from  hard 
punches,  smacks  from  the  sound  of  leather  on  bare  skin,  and  blood,  too,  if 
possible.  There  was  no  backing  out  now.  I had  to  fight  Archie,  not  just  elude 
him.  I had  finally  realized  this  and  faced  it.  I began  to  feel  dangerous.  I 
would  be  wary,  but  I would  give  Archie  a run  for  his  money. 

We  met  in  the  center  of  the  ring  and  listened  to  a few  words  from  the 
referee  about  a clean  and  fair  fight.  I didn’t  hear  much  of  what  he  said  be- 
cause I was  looking  Archie  over  for  a weak  spot.  He  didn’t  seem  to  have 
any,  but  I chose  his  stomach  to  work  on.  Archie,  however,  didn’t  seem  to 
be  worried  much  by  my  hard  stares,  in  fact  he  looked  rather  bored.  "That’s 
good,’’  I thought,  "I  can  take  him  by  surprise.  In  the  second  round  ought 
to  be  the  time.”  My  strategy  was  forming.  I’d  gain  his  confidence  in  the  first 
round  and  let  him  have  it  in  the  second. 

We  went  back  to  our  corners,  and  a disconcerting  thing  happened.  I had 
just  sat  down  on  my  stool  when  someone  shoved  a big  block  of  rubber  in 
my  mouth.  It  practically  shut  off  my  wind  and  I nearly  spit  it  out  again 
before  I realized  that  it  was  a mouthpiece  to  protect  my  teeth.  I was  in 
trouble  before  I started.  I couldn’t  breathe  normally  with  that  thing  in  my 
mouth,  but  I noticed  that  Archie  had  one  too  so  I figured  we  were  still  as 
even  as  we  had  been.  Then  the  bell  rang  and  the  first  round  began. 

Archie  and  I came  out  of  our  corners  and  stalked  each  other  carefully. 
A thought  flashed  through  my  mind  that  I must  look  rather  professional  bent 
over  in  the  typical  boxer’s  attitude.  My  confidence  was  returning  fast.  I 
began  my  strategy.  We  traded  a few  weak  punches.  I’d  hit  him,  he’d  hit  me. 
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no  one  was  getting  hurt.  Then  he  landed  a hard  one  on  my  nose.  That  hurt, 
but  I kept  my  distance  and  didn’t  retaliate.  My  plans  were  working.  I’d  lead 
him  on  some  more.  Make  him  over-confident.  I did  such  a good  job  of 
keeping  away  from  him  that  the  crowd  began  to  get  a little  impatient.  A few 
calls  of,  "Who’s  buying  the  beer?’’,  "When’s  the  wedding?’’,  and  "They 
must  be  brothers’’  floated  gently  up  from  the  audience.  We  traded  a few 
more  punches  and  danced  around  a lot  and  then  the  bell  rang.  Round  one 
was  Dver. 

Back  in  my  corner  my  seconds  removed  my  mouthpiece,  put  a bottle  of 
water  to  my  lips,  and  rubbed  my  back  and  stomach.  I was  a little  out  of 
breath,  but  things  weren’t  so  bad  after  all.  He  didn’t  hit  as  hard  as  I thought 
he  would.  Now  w“as  the  time  to  make  my  bid.  The  bell  rang.  Back  into  my 
mouth  popped  the  block  of  rubber,  and  I nearly  swallowed  it  because  I was 
taking  a deep  breath  just  as  it  was  pushed  in.  The  second  round  began. 

I led  with  a hard  left  to  the  head  and  a right  to  my  target,  Archie’s 
stomach.  Archie  felt  it  and  didn’t  like  it  so  he  hit  me  back.  I didn’t  feel  it. 
Not  for  a second  or  two.  Then  when  the  dust  in  my  head  cleared  I realized 
my  nose  was  bleeding,  and  it  hurt.  It  was  now  the  proper  time  to  go  to  work 
on  Archie.  I closed  in  and  the  blows  began  to  fly.  I don’t  remember  much 
of  what  happened  for  a minute  or  so  after  that  because  Archie  hit  me  hard 
on  the  head  a few  times,  but  all  of  a sudden  Archie  was  gone.  I couldn’t 
find  him  anywhere.  Someone  shoved  me  roughly  into  a corner  and  I heard 
someone  counting,  "one — two- — three — .’’  I looked  down  and  there  lay  Ar- 
chie, flat  on  his  face.  "Four — .’’  I prayed  that  Archie  wouldn’t  move. 
"Five — My  head  ached.  Archie  stirred.  "Six — .’’  I ached  all  over.  Archie 
sat  up.  "Seven- — .’’  I was  in  agony.  Archie  Was  on  his  feet.  I had  made  a 
fatal  mistake.  I had  made  my  bid  and  failed.  Archie  was  mad,  hopping  mad, 
and  he  was  going  to  vent  his  rage  in  the  logical  place.  On  me,  the  one 
who  had  caused  his  humiliation.  He  came  toward  me,  his  face  red  and  his 
eyes  narrowed.  I raised  my  hands  to  ward  off  the  blow,  but  it  came  anyway. 
The  first  one  was  as  gentle  as  a mule  kick,  but  the  second  one  felt  like  a 
freight  train  making  up  lost  time. 

'The  interval  between  the  second  and  third  rounds  is  a blur.  The  third 
round  is  a blank,  especially  the  last  minute  or  so  because  Archie  won  by  a 
knockout. 

When  I went  home  that  night  I had  my  three  dollars  in  my  pvocket, 
but  somehow  I didn’t  enjoy  spending  it  during  the  next  few  days.  Every 
time  another  nickle  went  I felt  a slight  twinge  just  behind  my  left  ear  where 
Archie  had  landed  his  last  blow. 

— Alfred  L.  Hawkes 
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NO  TRIVIAL  HARP 


"Thy  trivial  harp  will  never  please 
Or  fill  my  craving  ear.” 

Merlin,  R.  W.  Emerson 

The  recent  appearance  on  this  campus  of  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  the 
resulting  discussions  of  semantics  have  directed  my  thoughts  to  the  tuhole 
cjuestion  of  the  function  of  language,  and  of  poetry  in  particular.  When  this 
interest  was  further  stimulated  by  a reading  of  Kary  Shapiro’s  Essay  on  Rime, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  all  this  stimulus  demanded  some  sort  of  reaction  from 
this  organism.  Hence  I am  moved  to  enunciate  briefly  my  own  ideas  of  the 
function  of  poetry. 

In  the  foreword  of  his  Essay  on  Rime,  Karl  Shapiro  pronounces  judg- 
ment on  one  of  the  oldest  controversies  of  poetry:  meaning  versus  music  as 
the  primary  thrust  of  the  poetic  muse.  Shapiro  is  all  for  music; 

"To  science  belongs 
The  isolation  of  knowledge,  to  art  belongs 
The  isolation  of  beauty;  nor  is  it  likely 
That  even  in  this  aviary  can  we  mate  two 
Creatures  of  such  opposite  feather.  The  owl 
Has  many  thoughts,  the  woodlark  only  songs.” 

I regret  to  find  this  Poe-ian  heresy  so  persistent.  It  seems  to  be  part  of 
our  contemporary  searching  for  "purity”  of  the  arts,  a product  of  the  "new 
criticism.”  According  to  this  new  aesthe'tics,  the  beauty  of  a work  c>f  aft 
resides  within  the  internal  relationships  of  the  constituents  of  its  medium. 
It  is  a refinement  of  the  ars  gratia  artis  concept,  a sort  of  schizophrenic  with- 
drawal reaction,  understandable  enough  in  a world  whose  realities  become 
daily  more  unbearable.  For  the  ancients  life  was  not  quite  so  difficult;  twen- 
tieth century  man  has  started  to  refine  himself  out  of  life. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  . . . And  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us.”  We  should  not  forget  that  in  their  origins  all  our  arts, 
like  the  Messianic  ideal,  were  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  They  sprang  from 
basic  human  needs  and  rendered  service  to  men.  Music  and  poetry  sprang 
from  man’s  desire  to  convey  his  sexual  yearnings  to  the  females  within 
earshot.  Music,  poetry  and  the  dance  provided  means  of  invoking  and  placat- 
ing the  deity.  Poetry  grew  with  the  need  for  communication  within  the 
human  family.  Probably  the  first  word-symbol  the  savage  refined  from  his 
gutteral  hawkings  was  an  abstraction  meaning  danger.  Architecture  was  the 
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result  of  man’s  thin-skinned  need  for  shelter.  Painting  was  a means  of 
communicating  ideas.  Those  crude  buffaloes  on  the  walls  of  our  ancestral 
caves  represent  some  barbaric  census,  or  a successful  hunter’s  boastful  ad- 
vice to  his  fellows,  or  perhaps  (like  the  Gypsy’s  penciled  sketches  of  trucks 
and  men  delivered  to  Robert  Jordan)  are  the  battle  report  of  a lieutenant  to 
his  chief.  At  any  rate,  we  note  that  all  these  arts  were  utilitarian,  devised 
not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  that  they  might  convey  from  one  man  to  another 
some  idea  vital  to  his  well-being. 

This  may  not  have  been  the  only  impulse  which  transformed  the  brute 
into  the  artist.  As  Aristotle  has  noted,  the  human  being  has  an  apparently  in- 
stinctive impulse  to  imitation.  1 say  "apparently”  advisedly,  because  in  the 
light  of  modern  psychological  studies  it  may  we'll  be  that  this  "instinctive  im- 
pulse to  imitation”  is  actually  a tendency  derivative  from  a more  fundamental 
impulse  (or  need),  that  is,  the  need  to  communicate.  For  instance,  early 
man’s  imitation  of  bird  calls  was  probably  not  an  act  of  pure  aesthetic  spon- 
taneity, but  resulted  from  some  need  of  his  life:  as,  perchance,  the  need  to 
attract  game  (much  as  we  modern  aesthetes  devise  machines  to  imitate  the 
call  of  the  moose  or  the  mallard  duck);  or  the  need  to  communicate  with 
others  of  his  tribe  undetected  by  his  enemies  (in  the  manner  of  our  own 
Blackfoot  and  Chippewa  tribes);  or  the  simple-minded  expectation  that  a 
duplication  of  some  bird’s  love  call  would  ipso  facto  duplicate  for  him  the 
little  creature’s  resultant  satisfactions. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  question  of  meaning  or  music  in  the  light  of 
the  utilitarian  origin  of  the  arts.  How  can  the  arts  (and  I shall  speak  more 
specifically  of  poetry)  be  useful  to  modern  men?  I submit  that,  notwith- 
standing the  manifold  incrustations  of  civilization,  poetry  can  still  best  serve 
man  as  it  served  him  originally,  that  is,  as  a vehicle  for  the  communication 
of  ideas  and  emotional  experiences.  Communication,  however,  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  music  in  poetry;  quite  the  contrary,  music  is  one 
of  the  devices  by  which  enunciation  of  a truth  can  be  converted  into  com- 
munication  of  that  truth.  Right  here  we  are  getting  at  the  fundamental  error 
of  the  Shapiro  position:  it  presupposes  an  either-or  choice  before  the  poet 
and  concludes,  in  the  terms  of  Archibald  MacLeish,  that 
"A  poem  should  not  mean,  but  be.” 

Actually  a poem  should  both  mean  and  be.  Scaliger  long  ago  indicated 
j that  the  writer  must  use  the  artistic  manipulation  of  words  in  order  that 
, his  truths  might  insinuate  themselves  into  the  minds  of  his  readers;  and  Sir 
j Philip  Sydney  pronounced  the  classic  argument  that  the  poet’s  function  is 
to  make  the  truth  persuasive.  Dryden’s  defense  of  rhyme  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  in  that  he  considered  rhyme  a means  of  adorning  the  poet’s  message 
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to  make  it  more  palatable;  and  even  Pope,  the  favorite  whipping-boy  of  those 
who  oppose  the  "heresy  of  the  didactic”,  used  his  heroic  couplets  because 
he  thought  they  were  pleasing.  Though  we  may  criticize  Pope’s  taste,  we 
have  no  right  to  look  upon  him  as  opposed  to  beauty.  No,  the  real  heresy 
in  aesthetics  sprang  not  from  the  neo-classicists,  who  declared  that  a poem 
should  mean  something  while  it  was  being  beautiful,  but  from  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  and  his  followers,  who  said  that  a poem  need  not  mean  anything  so  long 
as  it  sounded  well. 

If  a poet’s  sole  purpose  in  writing  a poem  is  to  produce  a series  of 
beautiful  sounds,  then  he  had  best  study  harmony  and  counterpoint  and 
start  producing  some  real  music.  The  lyric  masterpieces  of  Poe  and  Swin- 
burne sounds  like  the  mere  cawing  of  crows  compared  to  Beethoven’s  Opus 
135  Quartet.  Every  art  has  its  own  medium,  and  the  greatest  works  produced 
are  those  which  realize  most  fully  the  potentialities  of  their  medium.  The 
medium  of  poetry  is  words.  'The  sound  value  of  words  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  their  value  as  meaningful  symbols.  Therefore,  good  poetry,  like  good 
philosophy,  is  that  which  extracts  the  most  meaning  from  its  words,  ff  at  the 
same  time,  these  pronouncements  use  rhythm,  alliteration,  assonance,  onoma- 
topoeia, allusion,  direct  address,  irony,  pathos,  and  above  all  metaphor  in 
a way  to  intoxicate  and  enthuse  the  reader,  these  are  the  gratuitous  values  of 
poetry,  elevating  the  poetic  communicator  above  his  more  pedestrian  rival. 
Meaning  and  music  in  poetry  might  be  compared  respectively  to  the  body 
and  wings  of  a bird.  The  body  provides  the  essential  substance  of  the  crea- 
ture and  gives  nourishment  to  those  who  capture  the  bitd.  Without  the 
wings  we  could  still  call  it  a wingless  bird.  The  wings,  on  the  other  hand, 
empower  the  creature  to  transcend  a pedestrian  existence,  to  soar  thrillingly 
about  us  and  lift  our  eyes  to  the  sky.  But  the  wings  without  the  body  would 
not  fly,  would  not  nourish,  and  would  not  even  exist  as  a recognizable  en- 
tity. 

Shapiro,  in  his  eflForts  to  divorce  meaning  from  poetry,  sets  up  an  an- 
tithesis between  semantics  and  poetry  reminiscent  of  Plato’s  assumption  of  an 
inherent  opposition  between  philosophy  and  poetry: 

"But  can  the  science  of  definition  relate  to 
Poetry,  even  obliquely.^  . . . 

That  bard  expelled  from  Socrates’  Republic 
Is  held  sweet  to  the  world ; for  understand 
That  dialectic  is  the  foe  of  poetry.” 

Fortunately  I had  the  opportunity  to  interview  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  the 
semanticist,  on  this  question  when  he  visited  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts campus  in  November,  1949.  Dr.  Hayakawa  categorically  denied  that 
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there  is  any  opposition  between  semantics  and  poetry.  He  pointed  out  as  a 
misconeption  the  notion  that  semantics  tries  to  redule  language  to  mere 
factual  precision,  excluding  poetic  suggestiveness.  Semantics,  he  stated,  is 
concerned  with  effective,  rather  than  merely  precise,  linguistic  communica- 
tion; hence  poetry,  as  an  especially  effective  technique  of  communication,  is  a 
particular  province  for  semantic  study. 

Dr.  Hayakawa  went  on  to  state  that  the  apparently  synthetic  effect  of 
the  poetic  metaphor  is  not  really  opposed  to  the  semanticist’s  analytic  em- 
phasis on  making  fine  distinctions.  The  poet’s  metaphor  is  rather  a device 
for  distinguishing  a particular  vision  or  experience  of  his  from  many  similar 
ones  by  evoking  the  peculiar  connotations  it  aroused  in  him.  The  metaphor 
is  thus  a refining  technique,  abstracting  out  of  the  confused  jumble  of  ex- 
perience a thin  iota  of  orderly  reality  and  giving  it  a fresh  significance  by 
discovery  of  its  analogy  to  other  such  will-o’the-wisps. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  that  the  semanticist’s  criticism  of  the  "verbal 
massage”  techniques  of  the  preacher  and  the  demagogut  could  apply  as  well 
to  the  poet,  who  admittedly  attempts  to  intoxicate  his  reader  with  verbal 
sleight-of-hand.  But  Dr.  Hayakawa  considers  that  the  poet’s  intonations  of 
mystery  and  suggestion  are  totally  different  from  the  liturgies  of  pulpit  and 
rostrum.  The  latter  are  calculated,  like  Orwell’s  Newspeak,  to  destroy  all 
meanings  by  the  repetition  of  ever  more  vague  cliche  and  to  produce  in- 
tellectual stupor  in  their  listeners.  The  poet,  on  the  contrary,  explores  ever 
more  subtle  shades  of  meaning  and  stimulates  his  readers  to  a more  acute 
sensibility.  Where  the  language  of  the  preacher  or  demagogue  is  the  stand- 
ardized, debilitating  product  of  organized  conspiracy  against  the  searching 
mind,  the  poet’s  utterance  is  unique,  exhilarating  and  provocative.  The  poet 
incites  to  thought;  the  special  pleader  bludgeons  into  passivity. 

Poetry,  it  seems  to  me,  is  indeed  very  close  to  the  "science  of  definition”. 
Often  the  poet  is  trying  to  do  just  that,  to  define  a complex  and  elusive  con- 
cept and  trying  to  do  it  in  a most  difficult  but  vivid  way  by  translating  the 
concept  into  concrete  imagery.  Aristotle  cites  a command  of  metaphor  as 
the  first  requirement  for  a poet.  Dr.  Hayakawa  goes  on  to  state  that  metaphor 
"is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  the  means  by  which  language  de- 
velops, changes,  grows,  and  adapts  itself  to  our  changing  needs”.  {Language 
hi  Thought  and  Action,  1949).  The  poet,  then,  for  the  semanticist,  as  for 
all  others — except  the  strict  Platonists,  who  would  drive  him  out  to  waste  his 
vocal  sweetness  on  the  desert  air — the  poet  is,  I say,  the  perennial  enfant 
terrible,  the  avant-gardist  who  sings  tomorrow’s  truths  today,  who  shoots 
electric  current  into  the  cold  channels  of  philosophic  doctrine  to  light  these 
pale  panels  into  neon  brilliance  and  attractiveness. 
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Actually,  Shapiro  doesn’t  believe  his  own  nonsense.  The  fact  that  he 
wrote  the  Essay  on  Rime  proves  it,  In  spite  of  his  excuse  to  the  efiFect  that 

"This  essay  is  given 
In  protest  to  the  semantic  muse." 

This  weak  apology  is  followed  by  sixty  odd  pages  of  didactic  verse.  Shapiro 
repeatedly  indicates  that  he  is  concerned  that  poetry  mean  something.  For 
instance,  he  complains  of  the  preoccupation  with  craft: 

"Some  timt  in  our  grandfather’s  generation 
Rime  took  to  looking  at  itself  as  form, 

X-rayed  its  own  anatomy,  discussed 

The  trend  of  art  toward  science,  until  by  dint 

Of  hypnotism  a means  became  an  end.” 

He  complains  of  the  use  of  words  as  self-sufficient  entities: 

"the  line 

Crumbled  to  bits  of  syllable.” 

Of  E.  E.  Cummings,  he  complains: 

"But  morally  considered,  ic  is  not  a danger 
To  atomize  the  language,  construe  its  forms 
As  ions,  and  in  the  process  to  beget 
Brain-poems  of  such  a nature.^  Let  us  look  twice 
Before  we  adulate  the  alphabet.” 

He  even  states  that: 

"TTie  fountain  of  rime  wells  from  a central  source. 

The  language  of  understanding.” 

And  is  not  the  language  of  understanding  that  which  contains  and  conveys 
meanings.^  Everywhere  the  semantic  muse  raises  her  ugly  head  in  Shapiro’s 
mirror.  He  begins  to  look  like  the  schizophrenic  paradoxically  fleeing  him- 
self. In  another  passage,  he  states: 

"In  the  mathematical  sesse,  rime  is  a power. 

Prose  raised  to  the  numerical  exponent 
Of  three  or  six  or  even  n,  depending 
Upon  the  propensity  of  the  literature 
At  a particular  time  and  on  the  bent 
Of  the  particular  poet.  It  is  therefore 
A heightening  and  a measure  of  intensity.” 

This  passage  is  particularly  striking  because  Shapiro  has  here  departed  from 
his  bivalent  thinking;  poetry  and  prose  are  no  longer  dichotomized,  but 
poetry  is  seen  as  a transcendent  prose,  as  thought  transformed  into  revela- 
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tion,  as  the  inspired  apocalypse.  Finally,  What  more  damning  criticism  could 
there  be  of  meaningless  and  trivial  verbal  melody  than  Shapiro’s  own  notice 
of  poetry  which: 

"Comments  its  way  to  a conclusion  which 
Is  nothing  but  the  vestigial  proof  of  nothing?” 

Actually,  I believe  that  the  cult  of  non-instructive  song  has  never  really 
existed.  Poe  produced  the  child  and  carried  it  about  with  him  through  his 
brief,  stricken  flight  from  life,  but  he  carried  the  infant  to  the  grave  with 
him.  The  Symbolists  claimed  to  be  bringing  up  the  Poe  child,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a ringer.  Les  Symbolistes- — their  very  name  gives  them  away.  They 
really  proposed,  not  to  subtract  meaning  from  words,  but  to  add  meaning 
by  using  a word  not  just  as  representative  of  its  objective  correlative,  but 
as  connotative  of  other  subjects  and  concepts.  The  Symbolists  gave  new 
richness  to  the  idea  of  meaning.  Their  phrases  mean,  yes,  but  they  also  echo 
and  re-echo.  Their  work  is  Comparable  to  that  of  the  musician  who  trains  our 
ear  so  that,  when  a tone  is  sounded,  we  hear  that  tone,  but  "trailing  clouds 
of  glory”,  as  it  were,  with  all  its  complex  of  overtones,  its  tremulous  hemi- 
demisemiquavers,  its  implicit  harmonies,  its  dominant  and  subdominant 
relatives,  its  major  and  minor  triads.  The  symbol  is  meaning  rendered  at 
once  exquisite  and  expansive. 

We  see  that  Shapiro’s  attempt  to  establish  a dichotomy  of  thouglit  and 
song  is  frustrated  by  a genetic  study  of  the  art  of  poetry,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
new  semantic  discipline,  and  by  the  evidence  of  Shapifo’s  own  work  and 
that  of  his  aesthetic  forbears.  Can  we  not  pound  enough  nails  into  the  lid  of 
Poe’s  coffin  to  keep  that  demented  spirit  from  haunting  our  feasts  and 
snatching  the  meat  from  our  plates  to  leave  us  to  subsist  on  a variety  of 
exotic  spices?  To  be  sure,  the  poet  h like  the  woodlark.  He  has  a voice  to 
charm  and  that  panic  in  his  breast  which  impels  to  song.  Yet  unlike  the 
woodlark,  he  also  has  a mind,  a gift  so  precious  that  we  cannot  but  despise 
the  one  who  buries  such  talents  in  the  earth.  Let  the  woodlark  have  his  songs. 
The  poet  has  songs  too — songs  with  words.  They  ravish  the  heart — and 
they  delight  the  mind. 

We  sit  despairingly  on  "the  ragged  edge  of  civilization”  and  hope  for 
a poet  who  will  tell  us  what  we  must  do.  In  the  twentieth-century  Wasteland 
we  need  a new  savior  to  rain  v/onder  upon  our  dry,  crackling  spirits.  The 
Poet  can  again  be  the  Word,  if  he  will  again  be  made  flesh  and  dWell  among 
us.  We  await  a new  year,  I,  anno  poetae. 

— Rruce  T.  Bowens 
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REMEMBRANCE 


The  sound  of  voice  and  weapon 
Comes  back  again  to  us, 

For  the  tide  that  erases  the  decay  of  war 
Has  receded  from  our  shore. 

But  the  tide  has  taken  the  pebbles 
And  has  left  only  the  stone. 

And  the  Past  recalled  is  a naked  tree 
That  stands  in  the  wind,  alone, 

But  where  wind  meets  wind 
There  are  found  lost  leaves. 

And  there  the  blackened  branches 

Are  searching  for  their  wandering  children. 

— Luise  Moncey 


SNOWMEN 

The  snowmen  stare  from  cool  black  eyes  so  set. 

They  alone  of  all  won’t  last.  The  snowmen  drown 
When  winter  dies,  and  in  their  pools,  two  jet 
Black  clinks  of  coal  reflect  the  light  of  spring 
My  feet  will  lighten  and  my  heart  will  sing. 

— ^John  Oliver 
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TWO  BY  DAVIES 


Joseph  cyr  towler,  Jr. 


NO  MORE  BETS 

It  was  only  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  I crossed  the  empty 
parking  lot  and  went  up  the  short  flight  of  stairs  which  led  into  the  Rover 
Club.  Even  on  Saturday  night  few  people  come  to  the  club  before  eight  or 
eight-thirty  and  I knew  there  wouldn’t  be  many  customers  inside.  I stopped 
in  the  hall  and  took  off  my  trench  coat.  "Throw  this  in  a corner  somewhere, 
will  you,  Helen  1 said  to  the  hat  check  girl.  1 am  apt  to  float  in  and  out 
of  the  club  all  evening,  and  she  usually  puts  my  things  off  to  one  side  so  she 
won’t  have  to  dig  them  out  every  time  I want  them. 

I went  down  the  long  corridor  that  leads  to  the  bar,  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  look  in  at  the  waitresses  who  were  busy  preparing  the  dining 
room  for  the  evening.  The  manager  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  near 
the  bandstand,  showing  some  new  girls  how  to  lay  out  tables.  When 
he  saw  me  he  waved  a cheery,  "Hullo,  Bob,  early  tonight,  aren’t  you?’’ 

"I  want  to  stake  out  a claim  at  the  bar  before  the  riff-raff  get  here.” 
He  laughed  that  non-committal  laugh  of  his  and  went  back  to  his  work.  I 
continued  on  into  the  bar. 

Connelly  the  bar-man  was  intent  on  something  he  was  doing  down 
below  the  level  of  the  bar  and  didn’t  see  me  when  I came  in.  I peeked'  over 
silently  and  saw  that  he  was  pouring  the  few  drops  that  remained  in  one 
bottle  of  Seagram’s  into  another,  partly  filled  bottle.  "Oim  Inspector  Flaher- 
ty from  the  A.B.C.,”  I shouted,  "And  what  would  ye  be  after  doin’  there?” 
He  looked  up,  startled,  and  spilled  a little  of  the  whiskey.  When  he  saw  who 
it  was,  he  grinned  and  cursed  under  his  breath.  There  is  a law  against  trans- 
ferring whiskey  from  bottle  to  bottle,  even  if  it  is  the  same  brand.  The  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Commission  sends  spotters  around  to  check  on  offenders, 
but  the  Rover  Club  is  hardly  the  type  of  place  that  they  have  to  bother.  The 
business  about  the  A.B.C.  is  one  of  our  private  jokes,  though,  and  Connie 
always  falls  for  it.  He  finished  what  he  was  doing,  put  the  full  bottle  back 
on  the  shelf,  and  came  over  to  where  I was  sitting.  "You’re  kind  of  early 
tonight,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked. 

"That’s  what  I like  about  this  place,”  I answered,  "everyone  is  so  adapt- 
able to  change  and  so  original  of  expression.  'Early  tonight,  early  tonight’. 
I’m  about  a half  hour  earlier  than  usual,  because  I’ve  got  the  thirst  on  me 
that  bad  I’m  dyin’.  Give  me  a drink.” 

"What  do  you  want?”  he  asked,  while  drawing  a beer. 

"Do  you  have  any  Napoleon  Brandy  on  tap?” 
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"Fresh  out.  Haven’t  tapped  a new  keg  yet.” 

"Then  let  me  have  a beer  for  a change.”  He  flicked  the  foam  from  the 
glass  he  was  pouring  and  set  it  down  in  front  of  me.  He  had  finished  clean- 
ing up  the  bar  and  had  a little  while  to  chat  before  the  crowd  started  coming 
in.  He  lit  a cigarette,  hitched  up  his  apron  so  he  could  put  one  foot  on  the 
edge  of  the  sink,  and  leaned  his  arm  on  the  bar.  "Guess  who’s  in  the  cock- 
tail lounge,”  he  said,  trying  to  act  mysterious. 

"How  many  people.^” 

"One.” 

"Man  or  woman?” 

"Woman.” 

"What’s  she  drinking?” 

"Haig  and  Haig  Pinch,  with  water.  Straight.  Four  an  hour.” 

"How  long  has  she  been  here?” 

"Since  I came  on  duty,  at  four  o’clock.” 

"Is  she  drunk?” 

"Nope.” 

I couldn’t  think  of  who  it  might  be,  but  I tried  to  fit  my  answer  into 
the  mood  of  the  game  we’d  been  playing.  We  called  it  "Bar-fly  Detective”. 

"If  this  were  summertime,  I might  have  quite  a range  of  names  to  give 
you,  but  in  the  winter  all  the  female  lushes  that  I know  who  can  afford  to 
drink  Haig  and  Haig  Pinch  at  four  in  the  afternoon  are  in  Florida.” 

"Ah,  but  this  one  isn’t  a lush.  Not  yet,  at  least.” 

"Let’s  see,  four  o’clock  to  seven  o’clock.  Twelve  scotches;  not  drunk; 
not  a lush.  Then  she’s  got  troubles.” 

"Right,  troubles.  But  who  is  she?” 

"I  give  up.  Who  is  our  friend  with  the  cast-iron  stomach?  And,  I’ll 
bet,  a beaver  coat,  maybe?” 

"Wrong.  It’s  a mink.  Close  though.  Well,  her  name’s  Mrs.  Paul  Brad- 
ley, Peggy  Mahoney,  that  was.”  He  looked  at  me  with  a grin,  figuring  that 
that  would  give  me  a jolt.  He  was  right,  too,  it  gave  me  quite  a jolt.  Peggy 
Mahoney.  Mrs.  Paul  Bradley. 

"That  didn’t  take  long,  did  it?”  I asked,  after  I had  had  time  to  digest 
the  news  a little  bit.  "Is  this  the  beginning  of  a blow-up?  Or  the  end  of 
one?” 

"Naw,  nothing  as  bad  as  all  that.  She  just  said  she  wanted  to  see  the 
old  place  again.’ 

"But  you  said  she  had  troubles.” 

"Sure,  troubles.  Homesick.  Not  seeing  the  place  for  so  long.  It’s  been 
almost  a year,  you  know.”  I had  been  afraid  for  a minute  that  Connie  was 
going  to  catch  on  to  the  way  I had  grabbed  at  the  word  "troubles”  and  made 
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so  much  out  of  it,  but  obviously  he  hadn’t  noticed  anything,  and  for  that  I 
was  glad.  I didn’t  feel  like  explaining  to  him  something  which  I wasn’t  too 
sure  about  myself,  some  feeling  which  I’d  had  for  a long  time  without  even 
being  aware  of  it.  A feeling  which  could  take  a couple  of  innocent  remarks 
and  make  a big  issue  of  them. 

One  of  the  waitresses  came  to  the  service  window  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bar  and  rang  the  bell.  Connie  walked  down  to  take  the  order,  crushing 
his  cigarette  out  on  the  way.  I couldn’t  hear  what  the  girl  said,  but  I saw  him 
put  a shot  glass  on  her  tray,  along  with  a glass  half  full  of  water.  Then  he 
reached  under  the  bar  to  where  the  expensive  liquors  were  kept.  He  looked 
down  toward  me  and  held  up  the  bottle — Haig  and  Haig  Pinch.  1 looked  at 
my  watch;  it  was  quarter  past  seven. 

While  Connie  w'as  busy  at  the  service  bar,  I had  a chance  to  think  over 
what  he  had  told  me.  I remembered  Peggy  Mahoney  from  several  years  ago. 
She  had  been  a couple  of  years  behind  me  in  high  school,  and  I used  to  see 
her  in  the  halls  between  classes.  You  might  even  say  that  I had  a crush  on 
her,  then,  in  a mute  sort  of  way.  She  was  a pretty  thing,  even  in  school,  and 
I was  as  dopey  and  awkward  as  they  come.  That’s  usually  the  combination 
that  spells  "crush.”  Of  course,  that  was  before  I had  learned  from  the  war 
and  a few  other  things  that  a man  is  much  happier  when  his  reach  does  not 
exceed  his  grasp.  Browning  and  all  be  damned.  When  I next  saw  her  again, 
at  the  club,  the  summer  after  1 got  home,  we  were  both  grown  up  and  I 
was  much  more  intelligent  about  the  whole  thing.  I knew  that  that  particular 
combination  of  red  hair  and  green  eyes,  that  face,  and  above  all,  that  body, 
had  a financial  and  emotional  price  tag  on  it  that  1 wasn’t  in  a position  to 
handle  at  the  moment.  So,  I just  admired  her,  not  as  mutely  as  before,  but 
much  more  objectively.  We  even  became  quite  friendly,  in  that  general  way 
that  people  do  who  go  to  the  same  bars. 

The  office  where  Peggy  worked  used  to  hold  all  its  holiday  parties  at 
the  club,  and  she  was  always  the  center  of  attraction,  dancing  with  half  the 
men  in  the  place  before  the  evening  was  over.  She  was  usually  squired  by 
some  nice  fellow  whom  nobody  ever  seemed  to  know  or  remember;  probably 
somebody  who  either  wasn’t  smart  enough  to  know  about  the  price  tag,  or 
else  thought  he  was  big  enough  to  meet  it.  Peggy  herself  wasn’t  aware  of 
the  price  tag.  She  accepted  the  situation.  A VanGogh  painting  doesn’t  want 
to  be  expensive;  it  just  is. 

Where  she  had  met  Paul  Bradley,  I never  knew.  She  just  stopped  com- 
ing to  the  club  for  a while  and  the  next  thing  we  heard  she  was  married. 
Paul  was  quite  well  known  from  articles  and  pictures  which  had  appeared  in 
the  society  pages  from  the  time  he  rode  in  his  first  horse-show  to  the  time 
he  graduated  from  Pensacola.  I don’t  imagine  he  even  bothered  to  look  at 
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the  price  tag.  When  you’re  a Bradley  in  our  town,  you  don’t  have  to.  They 
don’t  have  quite  as  much  money  as  they  once  had  but  they  still  have  enough 
of  it  left  to  maintain  their  position  as  one  of  the  leading  families.  They  still 
grow  their  prize  flowers,  and  breed  their  prize  dogs,  and  jump  their  prize 
horses.  And  they  give  their  famous  parties  at  Pine  Grove,  with  complete 
coverage  in  the  local  press  ...”  Mrs.  Roger  Bradley  entertains  ...”  Only 
now  Peggy  was  in  the  pictures,  too,  but  always  a little  too  far  back,  a little 
out  of  focus.  Naturally,  Jackson  of  the  Star  would  focus  his  camera  on  Mrs. 
Bradley,  Senior,  down  in  front. 

I tapped  for  another  and  Connie  came  back  to  draw  it  for  me.  Two  or 
three  couples  had  come  into  the  dining  room;  I could  see  them  through  the 
connecting  doors,  but  I was  still  alone  in  the  bar.  I looked  at  myself  in  the 
bar  mirror.  "When  would  you  have  tried  it,”  I thought,  "Two  years?  Three 
years  ? As  you  get  older  you  get  more  cautious,  you  probably  wouldn’t  have 
tried  it  at  all.”  That  was  a comforting  idea,  so  I wet  it  down  with  some  more 
beer. 

Another  couple  came  down  the  corridor  I had  entered  by,  they  glanced 
into  the  bar  and  then  continued  on  through  the  curtains  into  the  cocktail 
lounge.  A few  minutes  later  I heard  the  weights  in  the  bottom  of  the  cur- 
tains thunk  against  the  door  jam  as  somebody  opened  them  a little  hastily. 

1 looked  up  at  the  mirror,  and  it  was  Peggy  . 

1 turned  on  the  bar  stool  as  she  walked  over  to  me. 

"Hello,  Bob,”  she  said,  "The  waitress  just  told  me  you  were  out  here.” 
Peggy  was  the  same.  The  dress  and  the  shoes  and  the  handbag  were  differ- 
ent. . . and  new  and  expensive  . . . but  Peggy  was  the  same.  The  walk  and 
accent  were  different,  too,  not  quite  different  enough,  yet,  but  new  and  ex- 
pensive, like  the  outfit.  She  sat  down  at  the  stool  next  to  mine  and  I got  a \ 
good  look  at  her  under  the  soft  lights  of  the  bar.  "Vincent’s  House  at 
Arles” — with  red  hair. 

"We’ve  missed  you,  Peggy,”  I said,  "How  have  you  been?” 

"Fine,  just  fine.  I’ve  been  meaning  to  come  down,  but  I never  seemed  » 
to  get  the  chance.  You  know  how  it  is.  And  now  this  week  Paul  had  to  go  e 
away  on  business  for  his  father,  so  I decided  to  see  some  of  my  old  friends." 

She  hadn’t  meant  to  say  it  quite  that  way,  and  I saw  she  was  a little  flustered 
to  hear  it  come  out  like  that,  so  I smoothed  it  over  with  some  chit-chat. 

"Can  I buy  you  a drink,”  I asked,  wincing  at  the  thought  of  an  eve- 
ning’s supply  of  Haig  and  Haig  Pinch.” 

"I  can  only  have  one,  but  thanks,  I’d  love  to.”  She  looked  up  as  Connie 
came  over.  "Hello,  Connie.  Bob  is  buying  me  a drink.  Tall  soda,  please,  and 
mix  it,  will  you  ?” 

"What  will  you  have.  Bob?”  he  asked  me. 
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"Double  Canadian  and  ginger,  tall,”  I said.  What  the  hell,  I thought, 
shoot  the  moon.  Peggy  and  I clinked  glasses  and  drank.  The  highball  tasted 
fine  after  the  beer,  especially  since  1 couldn’t  afford  it.  She  turned  to  me 
again  and  I caught  the  full  effect  of  that  face  with  the  frame  of  dark  red 
hair,  the  expressive  eyes,  the  almost-too-large  mouth  and  the  nose  that  was 
just  close  enough  to  being  pug  to  be  attractive. 

"Bob,  I have  a favor  to  ask  of  you.  I think  you’ll  be  able  to  help  me 

out.” 

"Glad  to  if  I can.” 

"Well,  I met  some  of  the  girls  from  the  office  last  night  and  we  had 
quite  an  evening  of  it.  Somewhere  along  the  way  I lost  my  hat  and  gloves, 
and  the  only  place  I can  imagine  I might  have  left  them  was  an  after-hours 
bar,  and  I can’t  remember  where  it  was.  I mean,  1 know  vaguely  where  it  is, 

but  it’s  opened  since  I’ve  stopped  coming  down  here,  and  I don’t  think  I 

could  find  it  again.” 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  Those  places  keep  opening  and  closing  all 
the  time.  If  you  leave  town  for  a couple  of  weeks,  you  have  a hell  of  a time 

getting  a drink  after  one  o’clock.  The  old  places  have  closed,  and  either 

you  can’t  find  the  new  ones  or  else  you  find  them  and  they  won’t  let  you 
in.  Where-abouts  was  it?” 

"It  was  Up  on  the  hill  beyond  the  old  Hiller  place.  I wasn’t,  well,  you 
know,  drunk,  but  I’m  not  used  to  driving  in  that  section  of  town  at  night.” 

"Sure,  I know.  I have  the  same  trouble  when  somebody  else  is  driving. 
Well,  I think  you  had  the  honor  of  attending  the  latest  edition  of  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Social  Club,  for  which  club  I have  eight  membership  cards,  all 
of  them  for  different  streets.  And  none  of  the  streets  are  Chestnut  Street. 
That  was  before  my  time.  You  remember  when  they  used  to  be  on  Barnes 
Street,  don’t  you?  It  had  a Polish  atmosphere  then.  You  did  a polka  one 
night  in  your  stocking  feet.” 

"Oh  yes,”  she  was  laughing  now,  and  I was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
scotch  hadn’t  affected  her  too  much.  "Is  this  the  same  place?” 

"Same  proprietor,  but  they’re  in  the  Italian  district  now.  My  latest  mem- 
bership card  is  for  that  place.” 

"Would  you  want  to  drive  up  there  with  me?  I’d  like  to  see  if  they 
found  my  stuff.  Do  you  think  they’d  still  have  it?” 

"Oh  sure,  they’re  honest  enough  up  there.  Just  illegal  as  hell.  I’ll  drive 
you  up,  if  you’ve  got  a car,  if  not  we  can  get  a taxi.”  Shoot  the  moon,  shoot 
the  moon. 

"My  car  is  outside.  Let’s  finish  these  drinks  and  go.” 
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We  drained  our  glasses,  said  good  night  to  Connie,  and  started  out.  I 
got  her  coat  from  the  check-room  and  put  it  on  her.  It  was  mink,  all  right, 
and  good  mink  too.  I belted  my  coat  as  we  went  down  the  stairs  into  the 
yard. 

"My  car  is  across  the  street.  I didn’t  want  to  get  blocked  in  when  the 
crowd  came.”  I took  her  arm  as  we  picked  our  way  across  the  street.  A cold 
drizzle  was  forming  little  puddles  in  the  uneven  pavement.  I could  see  the 
car  under  the  light  of  a street-lamp;  it  fitted  in  beautifully,  too.  A black 
Lincoln  Continental,  vintage  ’41.  Elegant,  but  not  gaudy.  She  gave  me  the 
keys  and  I opened  her  side  and  let  her  in.  Then  I got  in  and  started  off.  I 
turned  on  the  windshield-wipers  and  they,  too,  were  elegant.  Their  soft 
"schloof-ploof”  was  like  the  discreet  cough  of  a movie  butler. 

I found  the  Chestnut  Street  Social  Club,  on  Winfield  Street,  and  at 
that  hour  had  no  trouble  parking.  Their  business  didn’t  start  until  every 
other  bar  in  the  city  closed.  Michel  the  bartender,  a holdover  from  the  French 
district  days,  remembered  the  hat  and  gloves  and  handed  them  over  after 
being  assured  of  their  proper  ownership.  Peggy  was  happy  about  finding  her 
things  and  she  wanted  to  have  a drink  before  leaving.  "Let’s  have  a drink. 
Bob.  You  were  so  nice  to  come  up  here  with  me,  let  me  buy  you  a drink.” 

"Well,  all  right,  but  just  one.  Just  enough  so  that  we  can  say  we’ve  had 
a drink  in  a speakeasy  during  legal  hours.  But  don’t  try  to  get  Pinch  Bottle 
here.” 

"A  highball  will  do.” 

"Michel,  two  of  your  anonymous-brand  highballs,  please.” 

We  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  bar — it  was  the  parlor  of  a former  tenement 
flat — and  watched  some  old  Italian  gentlemen  playing  cards.  They  got  quite 
excited  over  something,  but  we  couldn’t  figure  out  what  the  object  of  the 
game  was  supposed  to  be.  Soon  we  were  reduced  to  honing  our  glasses  on 
the  marble-topped  table,  making  designs  and  listening  to  the  wet  scraping  of 
glass  on  stone. 

"Bob,”  she  finally  broke  the  silence. 

"Yes?” 

"You’ve  always  liked  me  a little,  haven’t  you?” 

"Sure.  I’ve  always  liked  you  fine.  I still  do.”  That  hair,  those  eyes. 

"I  mean,  do  you  think  I’m  a lady?  I mean  a real  lady?” 

"Of  course  you’re  a lady,  a real  lady.  Has  somebody  been  telling  you 
different  ?” 

"No,  not  that.  Not  that  at  all.  It’s  just  that  I’ve  never  been  to  college 
and  Paul  and  all  of  our  friends  have.  It  makes  them  different  somehow. 
Some  of  them  are  pretty  high-class,  you  know.” 
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"No,  I don’t  know.  I’ve  only  met  a few  of  that  crowd,  and  their  high- 
class  veneer  seemed  pretty  thin  to  me.” 

"It  isn’t  though,  not  when  you  meet  them  all  the  time  it  isn’t.  They 
lever  make  mistakes,  and  they  always  seem  to  know  what  to  do  and  what  to 
say.” 

"That’s  because  they’ve  been  bred  and  taught  for  years  the  most  proper 
and  the  prettiest  ways  of  not  saying  anything.  You  watch  them  sometime, 
when  you  think  they’re  saying  the  so-called  'right  thing,’  they’re  not  saying 
anything  at  all,  really.” 

"Oh,  / haven’t  done  anything  wrong,  yet,  I haven’t  acted  wrong,  it’s  just 
that  I’ve  felt  awkward  at  times.” 

"Anybody  in  particular  make  you  feel  awkward  ?” 

"No,  everyone  has  been  very  kind.” 

"Where  are  you  living  now,  by  the  way?” 

"We’re  staying  at  his  mother’s  place.  Pine  Grove;  the  estate  across  the 
lake.” 

"'Isn’t  Paul’s  father  still  alive?” 

"Oh,  of  course,  he  lives  there  too.” 

"But  still  it’s  his  'mother’s  place.’  ” 

"Well,  I didn’t  mean  . . . It’s  just  that  everybody  thinks  of  it  that  way. 
His  father’s  very  nice,  but  Mrs.  Bradley  has  made  Pine  Grove  into  such  a 
splendid  place,  with  her  gardens  and  all.  It’s  just  natural  to  think  of  it  as 
her  place.” 

"It  sounds  damned  un-natural  to  me  but  we’ll  skip  that.  Look,  you  must 
value  my  advice — why,  I don’t  pretend  to  know — but  you  must  or  you 
wouldn’t  have  told  me  all  this.  If  you  value  it,  take  it.  To  put  it  briefly, 
move  the  hell  out  of  that  house.” 

"But  I don’t  think  we  can  do  that.  It’s  not  just  a house,  it’s  Paul’s  family 
home.  We’ll  own  it  someday,  and  I have  to  learn  to  take  care  olf  it.  I’ve  got 
a lot  to  learn.” 

"I  know  just  what  it  is,  and  'I  know  what  it  is  to  Paul,  and  I also  know 
what  staying  there  could  do  to  you.  If  that  guy  learned  anything  in  the  Navy 
besides  how  to  fly,  he’ll  be  man  enough  to  pack  up  and  get  you  both  out  of 
there.” 

'T’ve  talked  to  him  about  it,  but  I don’t  think  he  will.  Maybe  he’ll 
change  his  mind.” 

"Yes,  maybe  he’ll  change  his  mind.”  And  maybe  he  won’t,  and  maybe 
those  thirteen  scotches  will  start  to  multiply  in  geometric  progression,  and 
the  business  trips  will  become  more  frequent,  and  you’ll  wind  up  with  a 
monogrammed  steam-bath  at  Drop-Kick  Murphy’s  rest  camp.  Or  maybe  fly 
that  Lincoln  through  a guard-rail  some  night,  and  with  me  in  it,  too,  if  I 
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don’t  stay  smart.  But  I don’t  think  he’ll  change  his  mind.  That  old  bitch  has 
been  raising  prize-winning  chrysanthemums  for  thirty  years.  It’s  much  easier 
to  raise  sons  who  don’t  change  their  minds.  So  far,  you’re  the  only  exception, 
and  you,  baby,  are  about  to  prove  the  rule. 

"Yes,”  I said  again,  vaguely,  feeling  foolish  saying  it,  "maybe  he’ll 
change  his  mind.”  We  finished  our  drinks  and  went  back  to  the  car. 

When  we  got  to  the  club  it  was  nearly  eight-thirty,  and  from  the  looks 
of  the  yard,  business  was  pretty  good.  The  gaudy  neon  sign  cast  a shiny  red 
glow  over  the  herd  of  automobiles  standing  in  the  west  parking  lot.  There 
was  no  room  for  the  Lincoln  so  I swung  it  into  a space  across  the  road. 

"I  can  only  stop  for  one  more  drink,”  she  said.  One  more  was  really 
all  she  could  handle. 

"Yes,  I know,  your  mother-in-law  will  be  wondering  what  kept  you 
so  long.”  I turned  off  the  ignition,  the  windshield  wipers  giving  one  last, 
discreet  "schloof-”  as  I did  so,  then  I held  out  the  key-case  so  she  could  put 
it  back  in  her  bag.  As  I turned  toward  her  with  the  keys,  1 saw  her  coming 
at  me  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye.  Before  1 knew  what  was  happening,  she  was 
in  my  arms,  kissing  me  with  a sort  of  furious  desperation.  I didn’t  know 
what  was  going  on  in  her  mind,  but  it  seemed  important  to  her,  so  I held 
her  for  a few  minutes  afterwards,  running  my  lips  lightly  over  that  expensive 
red  hair.  She  was  trembling  a little  under  the  mink,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
be  crying.  She  just  lay  there  with  her  head  buried  deeply  in  my  shoulder. 
I began  to  sing-song,  almost  under  my  breath,  "Faites  vos  jeuxH  . . . Faites 
VOS  jeux,  Messieurs-Dames!  . . . Les  jeux  sont  fait!  . . . Rein  ne  va  plus/*’ 

She  sat  back  suddenly  and  looked  at  me.  "That’s  a funny  thing  to  say!” 

"I  thought  it  rather  fitted  the  occasion.” 

"What  does  it  mean.?” 

"It’s  the  croupiers’  chant.  It  means:  'All  bets  down,  no  more  bets.’  ” 

"But  what  does  it  mean!” 

"It  means  that  the  good  old  days  are  a long  time  gone,  and  maybe  they 
weren’t  so  good  after  all,  but  what  difference  does  it  make  now,  because  now 
you  are  Mrs.  Paul  Bradley,  and  a great  lady.  It  means  that  and  a few  other 
things,  I guess.” 

She  didn’t  say  anything  for  a while.  I could  see  her  in  the  headlight 
beams  of  the  cars  that  passed  us,  leaning  back  against  the  seat  and  looking  up 
at  nothing.  "Light  me  a cigarette,”  she  said  finally. 
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I lit  two  cigarettes  from  the  dash  lighter,  and  handed  one  to  her.  She 
smoked  for  awhile,  letting  the  smoke  curl  slowly  up  until  it  spread  out  over 
the  canvas  top  and  disappeared.  Without  looking  at  me  she  asked,  softly, 
"Bob,  answer  me  one  more  question  before  I leave.  Do  you  think  I’ll  be 
happy  with  Paul  ?” 

"Yes,”  I replied,  lying  to  her  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  "Yes,  1 
think  that  ultimately  you  will  be  very  happy.” 


r.  lewis  peters 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  WANDERER 

Am  I mad  to  dream  as  I do 
or  only  mad  to  claim  dreams  true 
or  only  mad  .... 

Do  others  hear  the  beating  wings 

see  the  fleeting  shadows 

follow  fleeing  things 

or  wander  with  their  tallow  candles 

looking  for  the  golden  sandles 

heeding  not  the  dripping  tallow 

that  sometimes  leaves  a trail 

for  others  to  follow 

when  the  light  has  grown 

faint  and  old  wanderers  are  too  frail 

to  return  .... 


I will  wear  those  golden  sandles 

and  search  and  follow  with  the  tallow  candles  . . . . 
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henry  w.  lawrence 


MRS.  HALTENHEIMER 
AND  THE  RUSSIANS 


On  the  day  that  the  pamphlets  arrived,  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  was  cleaning 
and  dusting  the  library  shelves.  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  was  the  librarian  of  the 
Jasper  High  School.  She  was  63,  a member  of  the  South  Church,  the  D.A.R. 
and  the  Red  Cross.  She  was  also  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 
(Only  one  person  wished  her  any  ill,  and  this  can  be  understood  when  that 
person  was  Miss  Fifi  LaRoux,  Assistant  Librarian,  age  31,  who  greatly  desired 
to  be  Head  Librarian,  the  job  currently  held  by  Mrs.  Haltenheimer.) 

Now,  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  did  not  ordinarily  take  notice  of  every  brown 
envelope  that  came  in  the  daily  mail;  but  this  particular  envelope,  because 
of  the  design  on  it,  captured  her  attention  immediately.  She  saw  that  it  came 
from  the  Russian  Consulate.  Opening  it,  she  read  quickly  through  its  con- 
tents. "Humph!”  she  said,  for  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  was  not  a woman  to  waste 
words.  "Humph!  Propaganda.”  Then,  as  she  did  with  all  pamphlets  received 
in  the  mail,  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  filed  the  propaganda  leaflet  in  the  metal 
cabinet  by  her  desk.  With  no  particular  effort  worthy  of  mention,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  forget  all  about  it. 

It  was  three  months  later  that  the  pamphlets  were  once  again  brought 
to  her  attention.  Johnny  Martin,  15,  was  in  the  library  gathering  material 
for  a speech,  "Russian  Communism  and  How  It  Affects  the  Pupils  of  Jasper 
High  School,”  which  he  had  to  deliver  in  Mr.  Dacy’s  speech  class.  Looking 
in  Mrs.  Haltenheimer’s  metal  file  cabinet  he  came  across  the  leaflets  from 
the  Russian  Consulate.  He  read  them  through,  scratched  his  head,  read  them 
through  again,  and  scratched  his  head  again.  Then  he  brought  them  to  Mrs. 
Haltenheimer. 

Placing  them  on  her  desk,  he  asked,  "What  is  this  stuff,  Mrs.  Halten- 
heimer?” 

"Some  literature  that  the  Russians  sent  us,  John,”  she  said. 

"But  all  this  is  is  propaganda.” 

"Yes,  John,”  said  Mrs.  Haltenheimer,  "but  doesn’t  it  tell  you  something 
about  the  Russians  and  what  sort  of  people  they  are?” 

"It  tells  me  they’re  dopes!  There  ain’t  any  one  that  would  fall  for  that 
stuff.” 

"There  isn’t  any  one  ...” 
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The  following  day  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  received  a telephone  call  from  a 
very  angry  and  disturbed  Johnny  Martin’s  father.  Mr.  Martin  was  the  pres- 
ent Commander  of  the  Robert  M.  Foster  Post  3796,  American  Legion.  Mr. 
Martin  was  a veteran  of  World  War  I;  for  nine  months  during  1917  he 
served  as  a cook  on  a light-ship  anchored  just  outside  of  New  York  harbor. 
He  had  waited  many  years  before  becoming  Commander,  due,  he  said,  to 
some  individuals  who  would  have  been  better  off  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

He  had  discovered,  said  Mr.  Martin,  from  his  son  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  Russian  communistic  propaganda  literature  in  the  school  library. 
Was  it  true.^ 

Mrs.  Haltenheimer  (although  she  later  told  some  of  the  teachers  that 
she  had  been  tempted  to  say,  no)  said,  yes,  it  was  true.  Had  she  said,  no, 
she  had  but  to  go  to  the  files  and  remove  the  pamphlets  and  destroy  them; 
but  she  had  remembered  the  words  of  Rev.  Jenkins  of  the  South  Church,  and 
she  had  thought  of  the  girls  (yes,  she  thought  of  the  girls')  of  the  D.A.R. 
and  the  Red  Cross,  and  she  even  remembered  the  oath  she  had  taken  when 
presented  with  an  Honorary  Life  Membership  in  the  Girl  Scouts.  She  just 
had  to  be  truthful.  Yes,  there  ivas  Russian  communistic  propaganda  literature 
in  the  school  library. 

In  just  a few  hours,  as  in  all  towns  the  size  of  Jasper  (pop.  9,735),  the 
news  was  all  over  town  . . . "Russian  propaganda  in  the  high  school”  . . . 
"Can  you  imagine?  propaganda  leaflets  in  the  library!” 

In  general,  however,  the  news  was  accepted  with  great  calm.  Some  were 
so  bold  as  to  say  that  it  might  be  a good  thing  for  the  kids  . . . "give  ’em  a 
real  close  look  at  what  Communists  do”  . . . "they  probably  learned  more 
about  Communism  from  those  pamphlets  than  from  all  the  books  in  the 
high  school  ...” 

That  was  the  general  reception. 

The  leaders  of  the  community,  those  whom  the  people  of  Jasper  had 
charged  with  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  held  a different  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Martin,  as  Commander  of  the  local  Legion  post,  called  for  a special 
meeting  of  the  Robert  Forster  Post  3796;  and  at  this  meeting,  through  the 
urging  of  Mr.  Martin,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  report  the  findings  of 
their  investigation  committee  to  the  Jasper  School  Committee.  Tim  O’Leary 
(who,  by  the  way,  it  must  be  explained,  was  quite  drunk  at  the  time)  said 
that  he  didn’t  see  but  what  he  should  vote,  no,  because  he  didn’t  even  realize 
that  they  had  an  investigation  committee.  Mr.  Martin  explained  in  great 
detail — because  of  O’Leary’s  condition — how  he,  personally,  had  phoned  the 
school  librarian,  Mrs.  Haltenheimer,  and  how  she  had  admitted  to  him  that 
there  was  Red  Russian  communistic  propaganda  literature  in  the  library. 
O’Leary  then  voted,  yes. 
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The  Mayor,  Mr.  Webster,  as  a member  and  Past-Commander  of  the 
Legion,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  called  a special  meeting 
of  that  group,  and  they  listened  to  the  Legion’s  report,  eloquently  submitted 
by  Commander  Martin.  By  roll-call  the  members  of  the  School  Committee 
expressed  their  shock  and  displeasure  at  the  disclosure  of  these  conditions. 

It  was  then  voted  to  censure  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  High  Schohl 
Principal,  and  the  librarian,  Mrs.  Haltenheimer.  (At  this  same  meeting,  Mr. 
Paul  LaRoux,  member  of  the  school  committee  and  brother  of  Miss  Fill 
LaRoux,  Assistant  Librarian,  asked  if  it  were  not  perhaps  time  for  Mrs. 
Haltenheimer  to  resign  her  position.  No  action  was  taken.) 

Before  the  meeting  was  adjourned  there  was  formed  a new  sub-commit- 
tee, which  was  to  have  equal  status  with  the  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  and  j 

the  Sub-Committee  on  Athletics;  it  was  named,  the  Sub-Committee  On  Re-  ' 

vieiv  and  Investigation  of  All  Pamphlets  and  Other  Literature  From  Out- 
side Sources.  Named  to  this  committee  were:  John  Derzak,  butcher;  Edward 
Lane,  mortician;  and  Andy  Phillips,  veterinarian. 

On  the  following  day  the  JASPER  MORNING  CHRONICLE  carried 
a full  account  of  the  affair.  In  a brilliant  and  scathing  editorial  the  Editors 
denounced  the  gradual  infiltration  of  communistic  literature  and  ideals  into 
the  schools  of  Jasper. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  was  requested  to  submit 

her  resignation  to  the  D.A.R.,  and  also  the  Red  Cross.  The  Girl  Scouts  of 

America  directed  her  to  surrender  her  Honorary  Life  Membership  Badge 
and  knot-board.  The  Rev.  Jenkins  of  the  South  Church  said  that  she  was 
free  to  drop  by  the  rectory  that  evening  if  she  felt  that  she  wished  to  relieve 
her  sinful  soul. 

The  children  knicknamed  her  "Comrade”  and  this  was  quickly  adopted 
by  the  teachers.  Her  telephone  buzzed  all  day  long  with  inquiries  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  the  next  "cell”  meeting. 

Through  all  this  trouble  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  acted  "like  an  old  trouper,” 
as  her  friend  Mrs.  Fontaine  (who  had  been  "on  the  stage”  in  her  youth) 
said.  As  the  weeks  passed  the  incident  was  slowly  forgotten.  And,  as  the 
weeks  passed,  the  newly  formed  Sub-Committee  on  Review  and  Investigation 
of  All  Pamphlets  and  Other  Literature  From  Outside  Sources  grew  tired  of 
its  work  when  they  saw  the  mountainous  pile  of  mail  which  came  in  daily.  | 
The  Sub-Committee  was  disolved  and  the  work  given  back  to  Mrs.  Halten-  r 
heimer. 

Soon  all  was  forgotten. 

Months  later,  Mrs.  Haltenheimer,  as  was  her  custom,  sat  at  her  desk 
reading  the  JASPER  MORNING  CHRONICLE.  Suddenly  she  gave  a little 
cry  and  sat  up  straight.  The  pupils  present  in  the  library  that  morning  still 
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talk  of  what  she  did  next.  She  scattered  the  newspaper  everywhere  and  cursed 
not  too  mildly  the  American  Legion,  Mr.  Martin,  the  Mayor,  the  School 
Committee  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Let  us  just  say  that 
Mrs.  Haltenheimer  had  a swear  for  herself.  Next,  she  reached  into  her 
desk  and  brought  out  a quart  of  wine  ’(for  her  heart  did  very  often  get  to 
fluttering)  and  drained  it.  Some  say  that  it  was  better  than  half-full.  She 
then  picked  up  her  telephone  and  called  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  told  him  that  effective  immediately  she  was  through  as  school 
Librarian.  She  walked  out  of  the  library,  got  into  her  ancient  Model-T  and 
drove  away.  No  one  ever  saw  her  again.  (The  rumor  once  started  that  she 
was  acting  as  a Red  agent  in  Mexico,  but  no  one  ever  gave  that  story  much 
credit,  except  for  Mr.  Martin,  who  said  that  it  was  more  than  likely  the  case.) 

The  JASPER  MORNING  CHRONICLE  that  Mrs.  Haltenheimer  was 
reading  on  the  morning  she  disappeared  carried  the  following  news-story; 
"LEGION  AWARDED  MEDAL 
FOR  DISCOVERING  RED 
ACTIVITIES  IN  SCHOOLS 
Jasper,  Mass.  May  2 — National 
headquarters  of  the  American  Le- 
gion today  awarded  a certificate  of 
Merit  (with  accompanying  medal 
inscribed)  to  the  Robert  M.  Forster 
Post  3796  of  Jasper,  Mass,  for  'suc- 
cessful investigation  of  Communis- 
tic activities  in  the  Jasper,  Massa- 
chusetts public  school  system.’  ” 


william  e.  mcgrath,  jr. 

PARALLEL 

When  parallel  minds  of  opposite  gender 
Intimately  glide  over  continental  time. 

As  affinitive  rails. 

They  force  around  passionate  curves. 

The  one  black  beautiful  beast 

Who,  incontinently,  demands  thunderous  parallel. 
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bruce  t.  bowens 


ORGY  IN  CHOCOLATE 

I 

The  piper  peeps  a pretty  tune 

And  the  mice  melt  down  to  the  sea. 

Oh,  what  a fair,  rare  tear  in  June 
It  shall  be  for  you  and  me. 

Not  a twinkling  toe  in  the  tipsy  town. 

Just  you  and  I in  the  taverns. 

And  the  silver  sound  of  the  splashing  sun 
Carousing  flagstone  caverns. 

II 

Did  you  pay  the  scrawny  little  piper  his  fee? 

It  was  little  enough  he  asked. 

What  was  it  he  said  — A wrinkled  old  sou. 

And  a turn  at  a simple  task? 

And  for  that  we’ve  grown  to  a tilted  crown 
And  a warehouse  of  Milky  Ways. 

Let  us  browse  around  and  drink  chocolate  brown 
Till  his  graybeard  mule-train  brays. 

Ill 

What’s  that  you  say?  It  wasn’t  sou  he  sought 
To  hang  on  his  slippery  elm? 

It  was  soul  he  sought  and  soul  he  bought? 

But,  my  dear,  is  that  coin  of  the  realm  ? 

And  the  task,  you  say,  was  not  simple  but  semper, 
And  the  turn  eterne  and  a day? 

But  those  terms  are  only  a Delphic  distemper; 
And  today  is  here  to  stay. 
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IV 


We’ll  mozey  around  this  mouseless  town, 
And  if  the  piper  pleads  his  fee, 

We’ll  melt  our  Mounds  to  a brindle  brown 
And  drown  him  down  to  the  sea. 

We’ll  float  him  out  on  a nougat  Nile 
To  the  tune  of  a delta  rhythm. 

My,  but  men  have  been  a long,  long  while 
Finding  out  what  to  do  with  him. 


luise  moncey 


PUPPET  SHOW 

Your  gnarled  hands  guided 
The  strings  of  breath. 

Your  mocking  voice  echoed 
Through  Lublin’s  ovens. 
Your  warped  mind  planned 
The  plot  and  sketched 
The  scenes  at  Pozan. 

Your  blinded  dolls  danced 
Before  a bloody  wall  and 
Gasped  for  air  in 
Warsaw’s  choking  chambers. 

The  strings  are  severed. 

The  paint  . . . effaced. 

Your  hands  are  empty. 

Your  mind  bare  of  plots. 

Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh! 

The  children  have  gone! 
Breathe  your  last  . . . 

The  curtain  is  drawn  .... 
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henry  w.  lawrence 


THE  DELIVERANCE 

The  white  sign  over  the  doorway  read  DONOVAN’S  SEA  GRILL,  and 
in  the  lone  window  a simple  red  neon  sign  glowed  SEA  FOOD.  The  diner 
was  pinched  between  a pet  shop  and  a war-surplus  outlet,  and  across  the 
street  at  a slight  angle  was  the  police  station. 

Crazy  Eddie  was  in  and  out  of  the  diner  many  times  each  day.  The  only 
doors  he  knew  better  w'ere  in  his  mother’s  house  and  in  the  Strand  Theatre 
(ALWAYS  TWO  BIG  FEATURES) . Eddie  went  to  the  motion  pictures 
every  day,  even  if  he  had  seen  the  pictures  just  the  day  before.  He  didn’t 
remember  them  very  well,  anyway.  Eddie  was  thirty-two.  He  was  a little 
guy — a little  guy  with  a long  nose  and  round  steel-rimmed  glasses.  His 
clothes  were  many  sizes  too  large  for  him  because  his  brother  was  much 
bigger  than  Eddie. 

Eddie  went  to  the  Strand  about  noon  time  and  stood  in  line  before  the 
box  office  until  it  opened  at  1:15  p.m.  (CONTINUOUS  SHOWING  TIL 
MID-NITE).  He  left  the  theatre  at  5:30  and  walked  the  two  blocks  to 
DONOVAN’S.  Always  Eddie  sat  on  the  farthest  stool  from  the  doorway, 
the  one  next  to  the  kitchen  wall  and  close  by  the  radio  which  was  always 
blaring.  If  there  were  no  one  else  in  the  diner  the  counterman  would  talk 
with  Eddie.  Mostly  Eddie  just  listened  to  the  others  talk. 

Eddie  sat  on  his  stool  all  night  long  until  closing  time,  and  then  he 
walked  to  his  mother’s  house  and  went  to  bed. 

From  twelve  until  three  the  diner  ceased  to  be  a capitalistic  venture 
and  became,  instead,  a club,  a gathering  place  for  the  clans,  the  last  stop 
before  going  home  to  a warm  bed  or  a cold  wife,  or  just  a place  where  one 
could  find  someone  to  talk  with  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  . 

Next  to  its  chopped  ham  sandwiches,  DONOVAN’S  SEA  GRILL  was 
most  celebrated  for  its  two  owners.  Will  and  Moe.  Will  was  a Donovan,  but 
none  ever  knew  what  Moe  was.  Just  a guy  with  a lot  of  talk  and  no  teeth 
and  very  little  hair. 

"■Hi,  Moe  . . . Will  . . . How’s  it  going?  Givus  a chopped  ham  . . . 
Mustard  and  relish  . . . heavy  onna  onion  . . . Got  a paper?” 

Will  reaches  down  behind  the  counter  and  comes  up  with  a Daily 
Record  which  he  throws  at  the  customer.  Everyone  gets  a Record  at  DONO- 
VAN’S. Will  and  Moe  simply  charge  a nickel  more  than  any  other  diner  for 
their  sandwiches  and  in  that  way  they  lose  nothing  while  most  customers 
believe  they  are  getting  something  for  nothing,  which  makes  most  people 
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very  happy.  Will  and  Moe  like  to  make  people  happy. 

"Clam  sandwich,  Moe.  Lots  of  mayonnaise.” 

"Coffee  and  a hunk  of  apple  pie,  Moe.  Ice  it  and  giwus  a paper.” 
"What’ll  ya  have.^  Choc’late,  coffee  or  vanilla.^” 

"Vanilla.” 

"All  I got’s  choc’late.” 

"Chocolate.” 

"Moe,  I had  me  a horse  today  . . . Twenty  smackers  I get  for  a buck!” 
"Who’d  ya  have?” 

"Davie’s  Sister.” 

"That  dog?  How  come  ya  bet  him?  That  nag  cost  me  a mint  ’fore  I 
wise  up.  All  I ever  get  from  him  is  a sunburn  onna  top  a’  my  head  waitin’ 
til  his  jockey  carries  him  in.  Geez,  you  musta  been  outta  ya  mind  to  bet  that 
dog.  Wife  been  givin’  ya  a hard  time?” 

"Bull  ...  I hear  a bunch  of  guys  talkin’  . . . these  guys  know  ...  so 
I put  down  a buck  with  Benny.  What  the  hell,  I says  . . . Twenty  smackers! 
Givus  a chopped  ham,  lots  of  everathin’  on  it  . . . an’  a coffee.” 

"Whatta  nag!  He  smells.  Whatcha  want  on  ’at  chopped  ham?” 

Each  night,  each  minute  was  the  same,  only  somehow  each  night  and 
each  minute  was  different.  Like  last  election  night  . . . 

DONOVAN’S  was  jammed.  The  votes  were  being  counted  and  men 
waited.  Strange  faces,  tired  and  worn  faces,  new  twists  to  old  jokes,  elec- 
tion talk,  political  boasts,  odds  given  and  odds  taken.  And  always  in  the 
background  and  yet  above  everything  else  . . . Chopped  ham,  Moe  . . . cup 
of  black  . . . heavy  onna  onion  . . . hadda  horse  . . . coffee  . . . chopped 
ham  . . . 

Davie  O’Leary  gently  elbowed  his  way  through  the  standing  customers 
and  walked  the  length  of  the  diner  and  went  through  the  little  white  door 
into  the  kitchen.  He  spoke  to  Crazy  Eddie  who  sat  on  the  last  stool,  resting 
back  against  the  kitchen  wall  and  listening  and  watching  but  saying  nothing. 

Davie  had  not  been  in  DONOVAN’S  kitchen  for  over  three  years,  at 
least  not  in  uniform — not  since  he  had  been  broken  from  sergeant  to  patrol- 
man and  sent  back  to  pounding  the  same  beat  that  he  had  covered  years 
earlier  when  just  a loose-jointed  rookie  cop.  Over  three  years,  he  thought, 
and  notv  only  because  the  Chief  wants  extra  men  at  the  polls. 

He  remembered  that  night  three  years  ago  well  . . . 

Davie  had  just  come  off  duty  at  twelve  and  was  on  his  way  home  to 
Louise  and  the  kids  when  he  ran  into  Ed  Pierce.  Ed  covered  city  hall  and 
the  police  station  for  the  Netvs.  Each  asked  the  other  to  stop  in  for  a 
"quick  one”  before  calling  it  a night.  Davie  had  to  smile,  even  now,  when 
he  thought  of  that  one  "quick  one”  and  how  rapidly  it  had  given  birth  to 
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more — called  "one  last  ones” — and  how  quickly  these  offspring  had  grown 
in  number  and  strength.  When  the  bartender  had  finally  closed  the  door 
behind  them  both  men  knew  better  than  to  attempt  driving  homeward. 
Davie  led  the  way  to  the  city  garage  where  they  had  fallen  into  the  car 
nearest  at  hand.  Ahhhh  ...  so  nice  to  lie  doivn  . . . nous  if  whoever  is 
spinning  the  car  about  would  only  stop,  why  I’d  sleep  . . . Stop  it!,  I said.  . . 
Cut  it  out!  Mehbe  better  onna  stomach  . . , Turn  over  . . j.  Ahhhhhh  . . . 

Someone  was  hitting  him,  hard.  Davie  jumped  up.  His  head  was  spin- 
ning. Where  am  1?  he  thought.  Who’s  hitting  me?  . . . Can’t  have  that  . . . 

He  swung  his  balled  fist  and  heard  it  strike  something  hard  and  heard  a 
crunching  sound  and  then  felt  his  fist  sink  into  that  hard  thing.  Someone 
cried  out.  Davie  started.  He  shook  himself  and  pushed  the  hair  back  from 
his  face  and  blinked  his  eyes  and  wet  his  lips.  Dry  . . . lips  are  dry  . . . 
throat’s  dry  . . . need  a drink  . . . who  hit  me?  He  looked  about  and  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  garage  and  the  mayor’s  limousine  with  Ed  asleep  in 
the  rear  seat.  He  saw  for  the  first  time  the  mayor,  crumpled  in  a heap  at 
his  feet.  Mow’d  I get  here?  . . . Who  in  hell  hit  me?  . Mayor  drunk?  Mayor 
hitting  me?  ...  I hit  the  mayor?  . . . Frig  him  . . . Mayor’s  bleeding  . . , 

So  what?  . . . Never  liked  him  anyway  ...  Too  soft  . . . Frig  him  . . . City 
Solicitor’s  real  boss  of  city  . . . Mayor  won’t  like  me  . . . Get  the  hell  outta 
here  . . . 

He  fled  the  garage. 

Davie  could  run  only  as  far  as  his  home  and  Louise  and  the  kids.  That 
afternoon  his  chief  came  to  Davie’s  house  to  tell  him  that  he  was  walking 
a beat  again  and  that  he  wasn’t  a sergeant  anymore  and  that  the  mayor’s 
jaw  was  broken.  Louise  sent  the  kids  over  to  visit  her  mother  for  a few  , 
days  and  when  they  had  gone  she  brought  down  the  two  fifths  of  Four  i 
Roses,  and  she  and  Davie  got  stiff.  Ten  years  of  honest  ivork  gone  in  one  \ 
night  and  for  one  lousy  politician  who  would  be  back  selling  underwear  \ 
in  two  years  or  four  years  or  whenever  the  voters  decided  he’d  stolen  enough.  I 

Davie  sat  in  DONOVAN’S  kitchen  and  watched  the  cook  move  among  i 
the  pots  and  pans  as  he  fashioned  the  orders  that  were  called  into  him  l 
through  the  opening  in  the  partition.  Davie  had  said  many  little,  silent  i 
prayers  this  night,  prayers  to  all  the  gods  that  his  friend  Paul  would  win  i 
the  election.  If  Paul  got  in  then  Davie  stood  to  get  reappointed  and  a desk  ; 
job  to  boot.  Paul  had  promised  him.  Paul  Gorgon  was  still  young  but  he  i 
had  started  building  his  political  machine  early,  leading  and  encouraging 
the  younger  element  and  welcoming  the  older.  An  honest  guy.  A nice  guy. 
People  said  so. 

An  upset!  The  king  is  dead;  long  live  the  king!  The  unpredictable 
masses  ...  the  friggin’  masses!  . . . Reform  . . . What?  ...  I got  a brother 
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. . . send  him  ’round  in  the  morning  . . . kids  are  sick  . . . Welfare?  . . . 
about  that  job  . . . Relief!  . . .my  property  evaluation.  . . do  my  utmost 
. . . Citizens,  I thank  you  . . . 

"OK,  boys,  here  he  is.  Here’s  the  Mayor.  Make  way  for  the  Mayor. 
Come  on,  get  the  hell  outta  the  way!  This  here’s  the  Mayor.” 

They  burst  into  the  diner.  They  were  drunk  and  noisy.  Why  not?  Ain^t 
we  just  killed  the  giant?  knocked  the  Big  Boy  out  of  tpower?  People  said 
it  couldn’t  he  done — not  this  year  anyway.  But  WE  done  it.  Celebrate  notv. 
YeaJs.  First  a sandwich  at  DONOVAN’S  . . . best  chopped  ham  sandtviches 
anyplace. 

"Here’s  a seat.  Mayor.’’ 

"Great  going,  Paul  . . . er,  Mr.  Mayor.” 

"Knew  you  could  do  it.” 

"Watch  it,  bud.  You  bumped  the  Mayor.” 

They  were  drunk.  They  were  loud.  Too  loud.  W-'hat  the  hell.  lF/;y 
worry.  They  didn’t.  Moe  worried.  He  had  to  worry;  he  owned  the  place. 
Moe  was  the  only  one  that  did  worry,  except  for  Crazy  Eddie. 

Eddie  worried,  too.  He  worried  for  a few  minutes  while  he  thought 
it  over  and  over  and  then  when  he  was  all  through  thinking  it  over  he 
stopped  worrying  and  he  got  angry  . . . "Mr.  Mayor”  . . . "Mayor”  . . , 
"This  here’s  the  Mayor.”  . . . Eddie  did  not  like  to  have  them  call  this  man 
"Mayor.”  It  made  him  angry.  The  mayor  was  elected  in  November  and  took 
office  in  January.  It  was  very  simple,  really.  This  man  would  have  to  wait 
until  January  before  he  could  be  the  Mayor.  The  other  man,  the  one  that 
was  mayor  now,  would  be  Mayor  until  then.  Yes,  in  January  this  man  could 
be  Mayor  and  say  hello  to  him  downtown  and  buy  him  a milkshake  and 
listen  to  all  the  pretty  ladies  say  what  a nice  mayor  he  was  because  he  bought 
Eddie  a milkshake.  All  the  mayors  Eddie  had  ever  known  had  bought  him 
milkshakes.  This  man  could  not  be  mayor  until  January.  He  would  have  to 
wait.  Really,  it  was  very  simple. 

"The  Mayor  wants  another  chopped  ham.” 

"Pour  a little  hot  coffee  in  the  Mayor’s  cup.” 

"Say,  Mr.  Mayor  . . . 

Peering  through  the  half-opened  kitchen  door,  Sergeant-elect  Davie 
O’Leary  saw  crazy  Eddie  slip  from  his  stool  and  place  his  back  against  the 
wall  and  face  the  group  of  men  hovering  about  the  people’s  choice,  all  of 
them  trying  to  find  room  on  his  shoulders  for  their  hands. 

"He  is  not  the  mayor,”  said  Crazy  Eddie. 

He  didn’t  shout.  He  whispered,  almost  he  hissed  the  words,  as  though 
certain  of  what  he  must  say  but  uncertain  as  to  his  right  to  say  it.  But  every- 
one heard  what  he  said  and  suddenly  became  still.  The  silence  was  more 
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deafening  than  had  been  the  clamor.  It  was  crushing. 

Eddie  gained  courage.  He  felt  very  large  and  very  important.  His  eyes 
grew  wider  and  seemed  to  threaten  to  spread  beyond  the  steel  rims  of  his 
glasses.  He  felt  good.  Everyone  was  looking  at  him.  A few  smiled  toler- 
antly; most  frowned  at  him  and  a few  had  to  be  checked  as  they  lunged 
forward  to  hit  him.  The  "Mayor”  stared  not  at  Eddie  but  straight  ahead, 
over  the  counter,  and  continued  eating  his  sandwich,  slowly  nibbling  at  it 
but  never  taking  it  from  his  mouth,  almost  sucking  the  meat  from  between 
the  bread. 

"He  is  not  the  mayor,”  Eddie  said  again. 

Eddie  was  alone  now,  but  he  was  strangely  happy.  Mostly  he  felt 
guilty  of  something  when  folks  looked  at  him  in  anger.  But  tonight  he  was 
happy.  Happier  even  than  when  he  took  his  relief  check  to  the  bank  and 
they  gave  him  eleven  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  for  it. 

Really,  it  was  very  simple. 

Whatever  had  been  was  suddenly  no  more  . . . 

Moe  was  just  another  food-bloated  counterman-cook-owner  with  a beet- 
red  face  and  badly  in  need  of  a shave;  the  crowd  of  friends  became  a tangle 
of  hostile  strangers,  each  fearing  to  say  a word  lest  it  be  a wrong  one  and 
his  neighbor  tell  it  to  the  wrong  person;  Davie  O’Leary  was  just  another 
servant  of  the  Administration  who  had  to  get  back  on  the  beat;  Eddie  was 
a crazy  bastard  that  ought  to  be  locked  up;  and  DONOVAN’S  ...  it  was 
just  a lousey  little  diner  jammed  in  between  a filthy,  run-down  Jew-owned 
war-surplus  outlet  and  a stinking  petshop  with  a windowful  of  half-starved 
and  half-frozen  and  half-alive  puppies. 

Singly  and  in  small  groups  the  customers  paid  their  bills  and  drifted 
out  into  the  night.  Davie  left  by  the  rear  door  and  swung  about  the  block 
to  the  police  station  to  check  in  his  service  revolver  before  going  home  to 
Louise  and  the  kids.  Eddie  felt  the  hostile  stares  of  those  that  remained 
and  slowly  a sense  of  guilt  grew  even  within  him  and  he,  too,  Ibft.  He  did 
not  realize  how  great  was  his  sin  until  Moe  charged  him  for  his  sandwich 
and  coffee.  Usually  he  gave  Moe  a half  dollar  and  Moe  gave  him  back  a 
quarter  and  two  dimes  and  a nickel.  Eddie  left  and  the  diner  was  quickly 
emptied  of  customers. 

Davie  was  the  first  to  find  Eddie.  He  saw  him  as  he  descended  the 
steps  of  the  police  station  after  having  checked  his  revolver.  Eddie  hadn’t 
taken  twenty  steps  before  he  had  been  jumped.  Davie  found  him  lying  half 
on  the  sidewalk  and  half  in  the  gutter.  His  face,  where  Davie  could  see  it 
through  the  hair,  was  purple  and  white  and  torn.  His  left  ear  had  been 
almost  torn  off.  The  blood  had  stopped  flowing  and  was  forming  wierd 
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patterns  on  his  skin  and  clothes  as  it  dried.  Davie  looked  at  Eddie  and  then 
got  sick. 

When  he  got  over  being  sick  Davie  wiped  his  mouth  and  walked  the 
few  steps  to  DONOVAN’S.  The  counter  was  empty  except  of  Moe,  who  sat 
on  the  farthest  stool — {^Eddie’s  stool,  thought  Davie) — sloWly  rolling  an 
empty  coffee  mug  back  and  forth  between  his  hands.  Back  and  forth.  Back 
and  forth.  Getting  nowhere.  . . 

Davie  walked  the  length  of  the  diner  and  sat  down  next  to  Moe.  He 
did  not  look  at  him.  He  sat  for  a long  while  before  he  spoke,  and  even 
then  he  did  not  look  at  Moe. 

"They  beat  up  Eddie,”  he  said. 

Moe  did  not  answer  him  but  continued  to  roll  the  coffee  mug  back 
and  forth  on  the  counter.  Davie  suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet  and  pulled  the 
mug  from  his  hands  and  hurled  it  to  the  floor. 

"Goddamn  it!  I said  they  beat  up  Eddie!” 

"Figured  they  would,’’  said  Moe,  moving  his  hands  as  though  rolling 
an  invisible  coffee  mug  on  the  empty  counter. 

Now  that  he  shared  his  discovery  with  someone  else,  Davie  could  talk. 
The  words  were  at  the  same  time  filled  with  awe  and  disgust. 

"Christ  what  a job  they  done.  His  face  looks  like  the  insides  of  a to- 
mato. The  ripest,  reddest  goddamn  tomato  ever.  I got  sick.” 

"Draw  yourself  a coffee.” 

Davie  got  up  and  walked  behind  the  counter  and  filled  one  of  the 
heavy  mugs. 

"Those  dirty  bastards,”  he  said.  "Those  dir-ty,  dir-ty  bastards  ” 

"Yeah.” 

Davie  refilled  his  coffee  mug  and  also  drew  one  for  Moe.  They  grew 
quiet  and  stared  into  their  coffee,  as  though  looking  for  an  answer  in  that 
murkiness.  More  had  to  be  said,  they  both  knew.  But  neither  wanted  to 
have  to  say  it.  Finally  Moe  broke  the  silence.  . . 

"I  can’t  touch  him.” 

"Why  not?”  said  Davie. 

Moe  felt  the  near  accusation  of  the  question  and  turned  quickly  to 
Davie,  but  then  he  grew  calm  again,  resigned. 

"This  place,”  he  said,  "it’s  a nice  place  . . . people  like  it  here  . . . 
I like  it  . . . you  know  what’ll  happen  if  I go  out  and  help  Eddie  . . I won’t 
have  this  place  anymore  . . ” 

"Those  dir-ty,  dir-ty  . . . Oh,  how  I hate  those  bastards,”  said  Davie. 

They  grew  still  again.  Finally  Moe  hauled  himself  from  his  stool  and 
picked  up  their  empty  mugs  and  took  them  behind  the  counter  where  he 
washed  them.  He  pulled  the  stopper  in  the  sink  and  the  water  and  soapsuds 
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rushed  from  the  sink  down  the  narrow  drain.  As  he  watched  the  emptying 
water,  Moe  listened  to  Davie’s  heavy  breathing.  At  length  he  spoke. 

"You’re  a cop  ...” 

"I’ve  been  waitin’  for  that,”  said  Davie. 

"Well?” 

He  did  not  wait  for  Davie’s  answer  but  walked  into  the  kitchen  and 
took  off  his  apron  and  slipped  into  his  coat.  He  walked  back  through  the 
little  white  door  and  sat  again  beside  Davie  at  the  counter. 

"Moe,”  said  Davie.  "You’re  a smart  guy.  You  know  how  it  is  with 
cops  and  mayors.  Paul  . . . er,  the  Mayor  said  if  he  got  elected  I got  back 
my  stripes  . . . Paul  and  me,  we  get  along  . . Louise,  the  kids  ...  I got 
to  think  of  them  . . . Sure,  I like  Eddie  ...  we  all  like  him  . . . even  when 
we  laugh  at  him  . . . but  you  know  what  they  said  ...  he  was  outta  line 
tonight  . . . Louise,  the  kids  . . . yeah,  HE  WAS  OUTTA  LINE  ...  an’ 
guys  that  are  outta  line  got  to  ...  ” 

Davie  turned  to  Moe  looking  for  understanding.  They  stared  at  one 
another  for  a long  while  but  then  turned  away  as  a feeling  of  shame  rushed 
over  them  and  they  feared  it  would  overwhelm  them. 

Moe  got  up  and  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  shutting  off  the  lights  as 
he  walked.  Davie  followed  him.  They  both  hesitated  at  the  door. 

"We  just  gonna  leave  him?”  said  Moe. 

"Yeah,”  said  Davie. 

"Yeah.” 

Quickly  they  went  out  of  the  diner  and  hurried  off  into  the  night. 


william  e.  mcgrath,  jr. 

VENGEANCE 

You  rode  our  trails  and  gunned 

Through  a land  of  red  toward  an  ocean  of  peace. 

"Pioneering,”  you  said,  "For  the  future.” 

Now  your  machines  travel  our  trails, 

(From  a train  window:  lore). 

But  vengeance  is  ours; 

Your  frontier  is  gone 

And  we  shall  have  our  hunting  grounds. 
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robert  davies 


NEAR  SALEM  HOSPITAL 

I was  driven  past  a hill  that  I had  never  seen  before.  I knew 
what  it  was. 

H:  * 

The  sky  was  gloom-soaked  and  so  seemed  the  hill  where  no 
flowers  grew,  no  winds  blew.  Above  (you  felt  that  you  must 
surely  be  looking  below)  Calvin  thundered  and  rode  a yellow 
serpent  that  was  everywhere  — ominously  powerful. 

* * * 

"Jesus’’  whispered  I,  "Jesus!”. 

* * * 

Those  heavy  stones  . . . Would  Gentle  Jesus  have  them  thrown 
at  the  adulteress  - — or  would  He  kiss  her.^ 

* * * 

Gaunt  and  alone,  knotted  as  the  staff  of  Cain,  haunting  — a 
trunk  of  a tree  with  opposing  branches,  two  of  which  are 
all-dominant,  stood  a reminder  of  the  goodly  townsmen  who 
were  hung  as  apples  on  an  apple  tree. 

^ Hi 

When  red  apples  wither  and  fall  and  are  carted  away,  does 
the  red  remain?  Does  it  come  to  life  again? 

* * * 

Do  aged  and  thief,  learned  and  lunatic  yet  cry  on  leafless 
crosses  "Forgive  them.  Father  — ”? 

* * * 

As  I continued  looking  through  the  car  window,  wondering 
if  my  friend  knew  that  hill,  that  minister  said  in  a brave 
voice:  "That  is  Gallows  Hill”. 

* * * 

We  stopped  at  Salem  Hospital  and  got  out  together. 
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bruce  t.  bowens 


ELEGY  ON  THE  HUDSON 

"Des  Alten  Wort  dem  Frechen  schien’s  ein  Spiel, 
Er  folgte  seiner  Lust  und  Ilios  fiel  — 

Ein  Riesenleichnam,  starr  nach  langer  Qual, 

Des  Pindus  Adlern  gar  willkommnes  Mahl.” 

What  face  now  burns  these  stumpy  towers? 
Troilus  is  dead  in  Troy  and  only 
Pandarus  walks  the  evening  hours, 

Leaving  plump  Criseyde  to  lonely 
Diomed. 

A monstrous  hoax  has  spewed  its  devils 
In  the  streets.  The  battle  smokes 
Hang  heavy  on  the  ragged  revels. 

Outside,  the  broken  chariot  spokes 
Beat  Hector. 

Where  are  the  heroes?  Where  the  fair? 

Ashes,  ashes  everywhere ! 

And  all  this  ruin  Helen  caused, 

The  strumpet-goddess,  death-embossed. 

Of  Menelaus. 

Young  Paris  cannot  see  the  stars. 

The  Greeks  go  mad  with  body  rage. 

All  locked  in  pink  and  fleshy  bars. 

They  write  again  the  purple  page 
Of  Ilium. 
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Joseph  cyr  towler,  jr. 

VIEUX  GEORGES 

"Do  you  think  you  can  make  it,  or  do  you  want  to  turn  back?” 
"Don’t  worry,  old  one,  I can  keep  it  up  as  long  as  you  can.” 

'Well,  if  you  want  to  stop  and  rest,  let  me  know.” 

"We’ll  rest  for  ten  minutes  out  of  every  hour,  the  way  we  agreed. 
That’s  the  only  condition  I make.” 

The  two  men  resumed  their  climbing,  the  effort  of  breathing  and  also 
of  speaking  a strange  language  not  leaving  much  energy  for  conversation. 

They  both  carried  rifles.  The  man  in  front,  who  was  wearing  the  cordu- 
roy pants,  leather  jacket,  and  beret  of  the  typical  Vosges  hunter,  had  a sport- 
ing model  of  the  ubiquitous  Mauser  K-98.  He  had  looped  a German  cart- 
ridge belt  around  his  neck  and  under  his  left  arm.  It  bumped  slightly  with 
every  slow  step  up  the  hill.  The  other  hunter  differed  in  almost  every  way 
from  his  companion.  Contrasted  with  the  former’s  grizzled,  paunchy,  fifty 
years,  he  was  a slim  young  man  who  would  pass  for  twenty-five  before  the 
war.  He  was  actually  twenty-one.  His  green  combat  jacket  and  baggy  pants 
were  soft  from  much  wear  and  faded  from  many  washings.  Through  the 
right  shoulder  strap  of  the  jacket  was  a frayed  bullet  hole.  Other  rips  and 
tears  on  the  jacket  had  been  carefully  mended';  the  bullet  hole  remained — 
as  a medal,  symbol,  a souvenir  of  a freak  escape.  His  weapon  was  an  old 
but  scrupulously  cared-for  bolt-action  Springfield.  He  wore  a regular  U.  S. 
Army  cartridge  belt  with  a .38  calibre  revolver  in  an  open  leather  holster 
banging  his  right  thigh. 

In  spite  of  the  effort  of  climbing,  the  young  man  could  not  help  being 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  It  was  a bright,  crisp,  Alsatian 
fall  day;  the  only  place  and  season  he  had  ever  found  in  all  Europe  that 
reminded  him  so  vividly  of  his  native  New  England.  He  stopped  once  and 
looked  back  across  the  valley  of  the  Bruche.  It  lay  flat  below  him,  like  a 
green  lake  turning  to  brown.  An  ox-cart  on  the  road  near  Dinsheim  crawled 
like  an  ungainly  bug  on  a white  ribbon.  High  and  to  the  left  above  the  oxen, 
almost  as  high  as  they  had  climbed,  was  the  village  they  had  come  from, 
Heiligenberg.  In  the  winter  Heiligenberg  looked  like  a Christmas-card  en- 
graving, but  now,  in  the  fall,  before  the  snow  came,  the  houses  blended 
into  the  vineyards,  and  only  the  great  steeple  of  the  church  stood  out  to 
mark  its  location. 

He  turned  again  and  hurried  to  catch  up  with  the  old  man.  "I  hope 
we  find  some  boar  today,”  he  thought,  "and  I also  hope  I get  a good  shot 
at  one.  If  I don’t  get  a boar  today,  this  old  bastard  will  never  let  me  hear 
the  end  of  it.” 
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He  reflected  on  how  the  whole  thing  had  started;  as  a personal  feud 
between  him  and  the  old  man.  At  first,  hunting  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  it  was  just  that  hunting  was  what  the  old  man  liked  to  do  best,  and 
the  soldier,  who  considered  himself  a fair  shot,  felt  that  a day’s  hunting 
would  help  him  to  make  friends  with  Georges,  for  that  was  the  old  man’s 
name. 

Perhaps  the  real  beginnings  were  to  be  found  in  two  such  seemingly 
unrelated  causes  as  General  Eisenhower  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war:  Gen- 
eral Ike  had  designed  the  ETO  jacket,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war  had 
caused  Georges  not  to  know  any  (or  at  least  not  very  much)  French. 

The  young  soldier,  Jim,  (called  Jacques  by  the  natives,  naturally)  had 
adopted  Georges’  home  village  of  Heiligenberg  as  his  country  retreat  from 
the  crush  and  boredom  of  his  post-war  job  in  Strasbourg.  He  had  found 
the  village  quite  by  accident  and  it  suited  his  purposes  exactly,  being  just 
dose  enough  to  the  city  to  be  within  easy  driving  distance,  but  far  enough 
off  the  main  highway  to  miss  being  trampled  by  the  casual  tourist.  It  was 
unspoiled  by  too  much  contact  with  outsiders,  and  Jim  had  never  brought 
anybody  there  with  him,  considering  the  village  and  everybody  in  it  his 
own  personal  property. 

He  was  a friendly  young  man,  who  had  what  the  natives  considered 
a charming  half-fluency  in  French,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he,  in  turn, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  village  of  Heiligenberg  as  its  own  personal  Ameri- 
can soldier.  He  brought  the  people  packages  of  food  from  his  quarters  in 
Strasbourg,  and  he  even  had  his  mother  send  knitting  wool  and  cloth  for 
the  women  of  the  town.  Everybody  liked  him.  Everybody,  that  is,  except 
Georges. 

Georges  began  by  just  not-liking  him,  but  gradually,  the  more  Jim 
was  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  village,  the  more  Georges’  not-liking  changed 
into  active  dislike.  The  first  phase  was  occasioned  by  Jim’s  uniform.  When 
he  first  drove  up  to  the  square  before  the  church,  in  a borrowed  jeep,  he 
was  wearing  the  usual  (albeit  custom-tailored)  US  Army  uniform.  This 
consisted  of  the  tapered  Eisenhower  jacket,  complete  with  division  patches, 
campaign  and  service  ribbons;  the  billowing  white  silk  scarf;  and  the  razor- 
pressed  trousers  bloused  nattily  over  dark,  high-polished  boots.  The  dark 
green  go-to-hell  cap  was  Jim’s  own  added  touch,  and  strictly  against  regula- 
tions, but  it  added  to  the  general  impression.  The  general  impression  it  made 
on  Georges  was  definitely  negative.  He  had  served  in  the  German  army  at 
Verdun,  in  the  first  World  War,  so  he  figured  he  knew  a rear-echelon  em- 
busque  slacker  when  he  saw  one.  The  ribbons  and  patches  which  could  tell 
a very  different  story  to  the  initiate,  were  ignored  by  Georges.  He  had  it 
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figured  out  that  Jim  was  an  effete  dandy  posing  as  a soldier,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it. 

The  effect  created  by  the  uniform  was  further  complicated  by  Georges’ 
relative  ignorance  of  the  French  language.  He  spoke  the  patois,  and  could 
read  and  write  a little  German — that  was  sufficient  for  his  needs,  even 
though  he  lived  in  what  was  nominally  a Department  of  France.  In  addition, 
Georges  was  so  pig-headed  that  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  had  deigned 
to  talk  to  Jim,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  conversing  in  fluent 
French,  when  what  was  really  coming  out  was  the  purest,  most  unintelligible 
Alsatian. 

Jim’s  necessary  silence  on  these  occasions  prompted  in  Georges  a per- 
seaition  complex.  Jim  would  talk  to  everyone  else  in  the  village  except  him? 
Well,  then,  to  hell  with  him,  Georges  wouldn’t  talk  to  him  either. 

This  situation  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  summer  and  part  way 
into  the  fall,  with  everyone  in  the  village  trying  to  bring  the  old  man  around. 
The  women  even  made  the  children  refuse  to  speak  anything  but  French  to 
him,  under  the  pretext  that  the  school  teachers  demanded  it,  but,  although 
it  did  increase  Georges’  vocabulary  a bit,  it  did  nothing  beneficial  for  his 
temper. 

Oddly  enough,  the  first  thawing  out  in  this  relationship  came  with  the 
first  frosty  weekend.  Jim  was  stretched  out  on  a couch  in  Georges’  house 
(Madame  Georges  could  speak  French)  leaden  after  a huge  peasant  dinner, 
browsing  lazily  through  some  ten-year-old  copies  of  the  lllustrierte  Zeitung, 
when  Georges  came  into  the  room  carrying  a sheep-skin  case  which  gave  off 
the  unmistaken,  bitter,  steel-wool-oil  smell  of  a rifle.  The  cold  weather  had 
roused  the  hunting  urge  in  Georges  and  he  was  preparing  to  clean  his  rifle 
for  the  fall  season.  He  rejected  a few  half-hearted  attempts  on  Jim’s  part  to 
start  a conversation  around  the  subject  of  firearms,  but  he  did  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  dreadfully  short  of  shells,  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  his 
particular  calibre  by  the  German  army  during  recent  years.  This  was  the 
closest  Georges  had  ever  come  to  making  a joke,  and  as  a reward,  Jim  pes- 
tered all  of  his  friends  in  the  city  until  he  found  and  "procured”  one  hundred 
rounds  of  Mauser  ammunition,  for  a slight  fee. 

The  sight  of  the  bullets,  while  far  short  of  electrifying  the  old  man,  at 
least  softened  him  up  to  a point  where  he  half -growled,  "You  didn’t  ask  me 
what  size.  You  might  have  got  the  wrong  size.  That  would  have  done  me 
no  good.” 

What  s the  matter,  old  one,  do  you  think  you  are  the  only  one  who 
knows  guns?  I could  tell  from  across  the  room  that  was  a Mauser.  I was  not 
always  embusque,  you  know.  I carried  a rifle  myself  for  a while.” 
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"Any  boy  can  carry  a rifle,  a little  way.  It’s  a question  of  how  jar  you 
can  carry  it,  and  what  you  can  do  with  it  when  you  get  there.” 

"Would  you  care  to  take  me  on  a hunt  with  you?  Next  week?  We  can 
go  after  boar  up  beyond  Ruine  Guirbaden.  They  tell  me  that’s  good  country 
up  there.” 

"In  those  clothes?” 

"Don’t  worry  about  the  clothes.  I’ll  borrow  some  from  one  of  my 
friends  who  was  in  the  Army.”  The  irony  was  lost  on  George. 

During  the  following  week,  Jim  had  borrowed  the  Springfield  from  an 
"Old  Army”  First  Sergeant  (who  promised  to  brain  him  with  it  if  he  brought 
it  back  with  so  much  as  a scratch  on  the  stock)  had  brought  his  old  combat 
clothes  out,  and  had  secured  the  other  incidentals  he  felt  he  would  need. 
He  even  packed  a bottle  of  cognac  in  his  knapsack,  thinking  that  if  worse 
came  to  worse  and  they  found  no  boar,  he  could  get  drunk  with  the  old  man 
and  bring  him  around  that  way. 

At  dawn  they  had  started  out,  crossed  the  valley,  and  gone  up  into  the 
mountains  leading  to  the  old  ruined  castle  of  Guirbaden.  Now  they  had 
passed  out  of  sight  of  the  village  and  were  climbing  up  to  where  the  wild 
boar  fed. 

By  noon  time,  the  old  man  had  come  to  what  he  felt  was  a promising- 
looking  area.  They  stacked  their  duffle  under  a tree,  keeping  with  them  only 
the  rifles,  Jim’s  pistol,  and  their  knives,  and  started  to  prowl  around  a patch 
of  woods  looking  for  signs  of  boar.  They  walked  along  about  twenty  yards 
apart,  Georges  directing  the  hunt  by  hand  signals,  and  both  of  them  trying 
to  seperate  from  the  myriad  forest  sounds  the  stamping  and  snuffing  of 
feeding  boar. 

In  about  an  hour  they  had  covered  a large  arc  and  were  back  at  their 
starting  point  without  having  seen  or  heard  any  animals.  They  sat  down  to 
eat  their  lunch  of  sausage,  cheese,  and  bread,  washed  down  by  two  litres  of 
the  tangy  white  wine  of  the  country.  While  they  were  eating.  Gorges,  feeling 
strange  in  his  new-found  language,  said,  "I  see  you  stay  level  with  me  always, 
while  we  walk.  That  is  good.  That  way  we  are  not  so  apt  to  shoot  each  other. 
I am  glad  to  see  you  do  that.  I was  going  to  tell  you  about  it.” 

The  young  man  was  not  offended  that  Georges  should  be  surprised  to 
find  any  small  competency  in  him;  rather  he  answered  kindly,  "It  is  but 
good  sense  to  do  it  so.  It  is  the  same  way  in  certain  types  of  attacks  To  keep 
from  shooting  friends.” 

"It  is  good  to  have  the  pistol,  too.  You  were  right  to  think  of  that.  But 
here  you  will  not  need  it.  In  the  brush,  where  they  can  charge  suddenly,  yes. 
But  this  is  open  country  and  the  rifle  is  sufficient.  Still,  it  was  a good  thought. 
It  is  an  encouraging  sign.  You  will  make  a hunter.” 
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After  eating  they  smoked  for  a while,  and  then  started  off  in  a different 
direction  from  the  route  taken  earlier.  This  way  was  further  down  the  slope, 
and  led  into  a grove  of  beech  trees.  The  branches  of  the  trees  almost  met  at 
the  top,  giving  a deep  shade  to  the  area,  but  underneath,  as  Georges  had 
said,  the  brush  was  well  cleared,  and  the  trunks  rose  unentangled  from  the 
floor  of  the  forest  like  pillars.  They  passed  tracks  and  other  signs  here;  the 
old  man  pointed  silently  as  he  noticed  them,  but  they  looked  old  and  no 
stamping  could  be  heard.  At  the  far  end  of  the  grove  they  turned  and  started 
back.  They  were  half  way  into  the  trees  when  the  old  man  stopped  and  held 
up  his  hand.  Jim  paused  and  heard  far  up  the  hill,  but  coming  on  steadily, 
the  muffled  drumming  of  small  hard  hooves  on  the  beech-leaf  carpet.  Georges 
signaled:  "Only  one.  You  shoot  first.” 

Jim  dropped  to  one  knee,  put  his  rifle  at  the  ready,  and  snapped  off 
the  safety-catch.  It  made  a louder  noise  than  he  had  expected,  popping  under 
the  sounding  board  of  the  overhanging  trees.  But  the  hoof  beats  never  fal- 
tered. 

Now  the  boar  came  into  view,  still  up  the  sloop,  but  visible  in  flashes 
through  gaps  between  the  tree  trunks.  He  was  about  fifty  yards  forward  of 
the  young  man,  running  directly  across  his  front.  Jim  looked  ahead  and  saw 
a space  between  two  trees,  about  ten  yards  wide,  near  where  the  boar  would 
cross  his  view.  "I’ll  get  him  there,”  he  thought,  "Til  start  aiming  now,  fol- 
lowing, tracking  by  the  sound,  but  I’ll  have  a few  seconds  to  get  him  there. 
Only  one  shot  though.  Datnn!  Only  one  shot.” 

He  began  tracking  the  sound  of  the  hooves,  checking  his  sights  during 
the  flashes  between  the  tree-trunks.  Just  before  the  boar  broke  into  full  view, 
Jim  blew  out  all  his  air,  and  began  to  tense  his  trigger  hand.  "Not  the 
finger,  damn  it,  the  whole  hand.’’  The  ghost  of  some  long-forgotten  training 
sergeant  was  in  control  of  his  reflexes. 

Then  he  fired. 

The  boar  stumbled,  rolled,  jumped  up  and  started  running  again,  only 
to  collapse  after  a few  steps.  He  started  to  rise  again,  but  by  this  time  the 
old  man  was  upon  him  with  his  knife  to  finish  him  off. 

Jim  jumped  up  and  ran  to  join  the  old  man  who  was  already  skinning 
the  steaming  carcass.  He  reloaded  his  rifle  as  he  went  along,  although  he 
didn’t  know  why,  and  scarcely  realized  he  was  doing  it.  He  put  the  safety 
back  on,  unslung  the  rifle,  and  leaned  it  against  a tree.  He  felt  shaky  now, 
and  a bit  hollow,  but  again,  he  didn’t  know  why.  The  old  man,  at  least,  was 
jubilant. 

"Look  at  that  devil,  a hundred  kilos  he’ll  go,  dressed.”  But  the  effort 
of  speaking  French  was  too  much  for  Georges  and  he  slipped  into  the  dialect. 
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He  jabbered  away  as  he  cut  up  the  animal  for  carrying,  but  somehow  Jim 
managed  to  understand  what  he  was  saying.  He  even  found  himself  answer- 
ing in  the  patois. 

Back  at  the  base  they  packed  the  boar  into  the  sacks,  Georges  taking 
the  head  for  a trophy.  Before  they  started  back,  they  opened  the  cognac  and: 
toasted  the  occasion,  solemnly  at  first,  then  gaily,  but  they  held  off  the 
real  celebration  until  later,  remembering  the  long  heavy  trip  home. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  reached  the  first  houses  on  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  and  they  still  had  a long  way  to  go,  but  Georges  insisted  on  stopping 
at  the  home  of  each  of  his  friends  to  recount  the  events  of  the  hunt.  More 
toasts  were  drunk  to  the  dead  boar  and  his  victor,  and  by  the  time  they 

crossed  the  valley  the  old  man  and  the  young  one  were  quite  drunk. 

As  they  were  passing  over  the  bridge  near  the  mill,  Georges  suddenly 

stopped  and  tried  to  focus  on  his  companion. 

"You  know,  old  one,  I never  really  believed  that  business,  you  know, 
about  the  embusque.  It  was  just  the  uniform,  you  know.’’ 

"My  friend,  it  is  probably  a very  silly  uniform,  and  I shall  not  wear  it 
here  again.  Only  in  the  city,  where  the  women  appreciate  such  things.” 

"And  even  the  uniform,  you  know,  they  tell  me  that  it  is  copied  after 
General  Eisenhower’s.” 

"Exactly  so.” 

"Then  that,  too,  is  all  right.  And  about  the  speaking  French,  you  know, 
that  was  all  my  own  fault.” 

"I  understand.” 

"You  understand.^” 

"Perfectly.” 

"Then  it  is  all,  all  right.  Come,  old  one,  let  us  mount  to  the  village.” 
Arm  in  arm  they  started  up  the  hill. 

They  had  their  boar;  they  were  pleasantly  drunk;  they  were  tired,  happy, 
and  in  that  rare  state  of  complete  understanding  which  only  the  pleasantly 
drunk  can  ever  know.  Jim’s  victory  was  almost  the  greater  of  the  two,  for 
he  now  owned  the  whole  of  the  village  of  Heilenberg. 

But  Georges,  never  a man  to  do  a thing  by  half-way  measures,  now 
owned  exclusive  rights  to  Jim. 
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1 


luise  moncey 


TWO  RIVERS 


The  White  runs 
Through  the  mountain; 

The  Black  runs  through  the  swamp. 

Silver  is  for  one,  but 
Noose  is  for  the  other. 

White  belongs  to  greed! 

And  subjects  the  Black  to  lynch! 

One  against  the  stronger  may  cause  defeat — 
But  two  in  conflict  become  our  end. 

We  are  not  of  equality  . . . 

Two  rivers  will  run 
Into  the  sea. 

But  they  will  not  join 
In  an  ocean  . . . 
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two  by  davies 


THE  PHOEBE'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHICKADEE 

When  my  flesh  crackles 
In  the  only  flame 
It  will  have  known 
Say  I loved  not; 

Say  I was  not  loved; 

Whistle  "Phoebe”  in  the  wind 
That  I may  be  known. 

Whistle  "Phoebe”  in  the  wind 
Not  as  I,  all  these  years, 

But  as  a chicadee  in  clear  mock 
Of  my  waste  of  despair. 

Teach  your  higher  pitch 
To  the  twitching  Phoebe; 

Whistle  "Phoebe’’  in  the  Wind. 


A MEMORY 

I 

The  grackles  were  mistaken  for  ravens 
That  day. 

(And  that  meant  that  some  one  was  to  die.) 

Brother  was  sick. 

And  brother  was  to  die. 

"Those  are  Purple  Grackles”  said  I, 

And  then  the  telephone  rang. 

(And  that  meant  that  some  one  had  died) 

II 

Every  groan,  every  screech  of  a car. 

Every  moan  of  the  wind 
Was  transformed  into  fright; 

Death  rode  the  mind. 
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Ill 


The  still  night 

Was  broken  by  a telephone  ring. 
Sleepily  I waited,  then  jumped  up. 

"Hello?”  "Oh!”  "I’m  sorry  ...” 
What  can  you  say? 

The  still  night 

Was  broken  by  hushed  conversation 
Of  the  clustered  living, 

More  keenly  alive  than  before. 

IV 

The  dead  one  stalked  away 
Into  the  night. 

And  a dream-like  fog  set  in. 

And  the  dead  one 
Slowly  became  a memory  — 

And  the  memory  lived 
For  a while 
And  then  it  died. 
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leo  a.  cohen 


FEED  MY  LAMBS 

The  first  time  I met  Pedro  Armandez  I nearly  ran  over  him.  He  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  driveway  staring  at  the  sign  hanging  from 
the  arch  as  I came  roaring  in  with  my  mail  truck.  I stamped  on  my  brakes 
and  blasted  the  horn  at  him. 

"Hi  there,”  he  shouted.  "Tell  me  sir,  why  does  that  sign  say,  'The  Gar- 
bage Pail’.^” 

"Sir.^”  "Sir!”  Whoever  he  was  he  had  made  a friend  for  life.  Blas- 
phemy and  sarcasm  dissolved  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 

"This  is  the  29th  Air  Force  Detachment.  This  is  where  every  outfit 
in  the  Theater  sends  its  foulballs,  screwballs,  and  misfits.  We  are  the  gar- 
bage and  this  camp  here  is  the  garbage  pail.” 

Pedro  stared,  slowly  digesting  the  explanation.  I stared  back.  He  was 
the  neatest  soldier  I had  ever  seen.  Yet  there  was  nothing  special  about  his 
uniform  or  his  toilet:  he  was  dressed  like  any  other  army  private. 

"Well,  I guess  Fm  your  newest  rotten  apple,”  Pedro  announced  after 
several  minutes  of  staring  and  silence.  The  somber  composure  of  his  face 
melted  as  he  smiled,  baring  a row  of  glossy  white  teeth  and  an  obvious  de- 
sire to  be  friendly.  I olfered  him  a ride  to  the  Orderly  Room,  where  he 
would  have  to  report. 

As  we  drove  through  the  archway  and  down  the  rutted  mud  road  that 
bisected  a decaying  tea  patch,  I noticed  that  Pedro’s  only  baggage  was  a 
musical  instrument  in  a black  case,  which  he  carefully  babied  to  keep  from 
jouncing. 

"Where’s  your  duffel  bag?”  I asked. 

"At  the  airport.  I could  only  carry  my  guitar — it  is  my  father’s — he 
entrusted  it  to  me.’’ 

"Didn’t  you  hitchhike  from  the  airport?  Any  of  the  trucks  would  have 
taken  you  and  your  baggage  right  by  here.” 

Pedro’s  eyes  widened.  "There  is  an  army  regulation  against  hitchhik- 
ing. I will  get  permission  to  go  back  and  get  my  bag  later.” 

I was  about  to  ask  him  when  the  hell  anyone  paid  any  attention  to 
army  regulations  in  an  isolated  jungle  bivouac  when  he  commented, 

"You  drive  this  truck  very  skillfully.” 

We  drove  the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence.  When  I let  Pedro  out  at  the 
Orderly  Room,  with  instructions  on  where  to  go  and  whom  to  see,  he 
thanked  me  so  profusely  that  it  embarassed  me.  I mumbled  something  about 
seeing  him  around  and  drove  off. 
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In  the  afternoon  following  my  meeting  with  Pedro  I cleared  my  desk 
for  my  semi-weekly  letter  writing  task.  As  always,  the  task  of  letter  writing 
seemed  impossible  at  the  onset.  What  was  there  to  write  about.  The  hot, 
soggy  Jungle  hadn’t  changed  since  the  last  letter.  The  Japs  were  still  miles 
away.  The  cans  of  "C”  ration  were  still  sickening.  Life  in  the  Jungle  was 
still  a creeping,  crawling,  soul-stifling  monotony. 

Where  was  there  inspiration  for  writing?  All  I could  see  through  the 
screen  of  wriggling  heat  waves  that  surrounded  my  tent  were  acres  of  scrub- 
by little  tea  bushes  that  bent  and  stretched  toward  a blazing  sun.  All  I could 
hear  was  the  cawing  of  crows,  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  and  the  buzz  of 
mosquitoes.  Pedro  was  the  only  new  element  in  the  whole  scene,  so  I wrote 
about  him: 

".  . . he  has  pearly  white  teeth,  a Spanish  complexion  that  is  like  the 
color  of  Boston  coffee,  and  black  wavy  hair  that  is  clean  and  dry.  But  the 
most  striking  thing  in  his  appearance  is  a certain  benignity  that  exudes  from 
within  him.  You  couldn’t  call  him  handsome;  you  would  have  to  call  him 
pretty.  If  he  were  a woman,  and  looked  just  as  he  does — but  with  long 
hair — you  would  most  certainly  say  he  was  beautiful.  . . 

I remember  the  letter  because  I still  have  it.  You  can’t  mail  stuff  like 
that  when  the  mail  censor  works  in  the  same  tent  and  has  a big  mouth  and 
a penchant  for  jokes  about  "queers”. 

I looked  for  Pedro  at  chow,  but  he  didn’t  appear.  He  walked  into  the 
barracks  an  hour  or  more  later,  carrying  his  duffel  bag  on  his  shoulder.  His 
prettiness  was  deceiving.  It  takes  a lot  of  muscle  to  carry  a heavy  duffel  bag 
through  two  and  one  half  miles  of  dusty  jungle  trails  and  blazing  Burma 
sunshine.  He  dropped  the  bag  by  the  side  of  the  cot  on  which  he  had  gent- 
ly laid  his  father’s  guitar.  He  drew  himself  erect  and  gazed  at  each  of  us. 
His  whole  face  radiated  a tremendous  warmth. 

"I  am  Pedro  Armandez,  just  transferred  from  Headquarters  at  Bhamo. 
I am  pleased  to  join  you.”  He  ended  with  a broad,  friendly  grin. 

No  one  said  a word.  I wished  then  that  I had  warned  Pedro  about  the 
reception  given  to  newcomers  at  the  "Garbage  Pail.”  Our  nickname  was 
more  often  real  than  humorous. 

Pedro  stood,  still  smiling,  as  Tex  Hughes,  our  chief  comedian,  rose 
from  his  cot  and  strolled  down  to  him. 

"I’m  Tex  Hughes,  and  in  beha’f  of  ma’  colleagues,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  our  humble  domicile.  Mister  Armadilla.” 

"Armandez,  sir,  and  thank  you  for  your  welcome.” 

"What  brings  you  to  our  fair  community.  Mister  Armadilla?” 

"Armandez  sir,  it  is  a proud  Spanish  name.  I was  transferred  because 
I am  a carpenter,  and  they  had  no  need  for  one  at  Headquarters.” 
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"Well  goddam!”  shouted  Tex  gleefully,  "here’s  whea  we  get  us  a bar 
built  in  the  Day  Room.”  His  joy  was  cut  short. 

"You  must  not  take  the  Lord’s  name  vainly,”  Pedro  said,  still  smiling 
that  kind,  gentle  smile  of  his. 

"Well  goddam,”  repeated  Tex,  this  time  conveying  disgust.  "I  thought 
we  already  had  every  kind  of  queer  they  was!  Now  we  got  us  a "Spic” 
preacher.” 

That  was  Pedro’s  only  welcome.  No  one  else  spoke  to  him.  He  busied 
himself  unpacking  his  duffel  bag,  neatly  arranging  his  clothing,  toilet  ar- 
ticles, and  equipment  in  exactly  the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations.  When 
he  reached  the  bottom  of  his  bag  he  pulled  out  a picture  of  Christ,  which 
he  tacked  on  the  wall  over  his  bed,  and  a prayer  book  which  he  unfolded 
in  his  lap  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed. 

He  was  still  sitting  on  his  bed  when  we  all  returned  from  our  nightly 
session  at  the  company  beer  keg.  In  place  of  his  prayer  book  Pedro  now 
held  his  guitar  on  his  lap.  He  was  strumming  soft,  gutteral  chords  as  we 
entered. 

"Play  us  a little  tune,”  Tex  commanded,  with  an  awkward  attempt 
at  making  the  tone  of  the  demand  sound  friendly. 

"None  of  that  "Spic”  stuff — sing  us  something  we  can  understand.’’ 

’'Perhaps  you  will  understand  this,”  Pedro  replied.  He  sang  a simple 
old  hymn  which  spoke  of  love  for  God,  the  son  of  God  and  the  children 
of  God. 

Tex’s  only  response  was  snarling  disapproval. 

"Per’  Chris’  sake  can’t  you  play  somethin’  lively  like  'San  Antone’  ?” 

"If  it  was  for  Christ’s  sake,  I would  play  'San  Antone’  till  my  fingers 
bled,”  Pedro  answered  in  a voice  that  slightly  quavered. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Pedro  spent  his  time  digging  ditches  through 
the  rice  paddies  out  at  the  air  strip,  while  the  two  native  laborers  whom 
he  had  replaced  earned  their  pay  doing  servant  work  for  Tex.  We  enjoyed 
the  miraculous  transformation  which  Pedro  accomplished  nightly.  He  would 
trudge  into  the  shower  room  covered  from  hairline  to  ankles  with  caked 
mud  streaked  by  sweat.  He  would  emerge  sparkling  clean  and  neatly,  crisp- 
ly dressed,  the  personification  of  a regulation  soldier. 

He  continued  to  read  his  prayer  book  and  strum  his  guitar,  always 
sitting  quietly  on  the  edge  of  his  cot  in  that  half  darkness  that  is  Shadows 
mixed  with  moonlight.  He  never  lay  on  his  cot  before  taps,  that  was  against 
regulations.  The  barracks  was  now  divided  into  two  factions:  those  who 
respected  Pedro’s  right  to  conduct  his  personal  life  as  he  saw  fit,  and  left 
him  alone  to  do  so;  and  those  who,  viewing  Pedro’s  unique  personality  as 
a new  relief  from  jungle  fever,  tormented  him  with  ridicule  and  goading. 
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The  men  who  respected  Pedro  showed  it  with  cold,  detached  civility.  They 
stopped  swearing;  talking  about  sexual  orgies,  past  and  future;  they  re- 
moved their  pictures  from  the  walls.  Tex  and  his  entourage  of  fellow  sad- 
ists lay  awake  nights  thinking  of  new  ways  of  getting  a laugh  out  of  Pedro. 

No  one  chose  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  factions  by  making 
friends  with  Pedro  and  protesting  Tex’s  behaviour.  Not  even  when  Tex 
attained  his  par  for  viciousness.  Yet  everyone  in  the  barracks  knew  the  top- 
per had  come  when  Tex  strolled  over  to  Pedro  and  said: 

"Hjy  'Spic',  you  ever  been  interested  in  gals?” 

"I  im  interested  in  all  mankind,  sir,”  Pedro  answered  pleasantly. 

"Dropping  the  religious  malarky,”  Tex  winked  at  a few  of  his  cronies 
who  had  roused  themselves  from  their  napping  and  were  now  watching 
him  intently,  "you  ever  had  a woman?” 

"I  m not  sure  of  what  you  mean.  . . perhaps  we  might  talk  of  other 
things.” 

"Let’s  talk  about  this.”  Tex  thrust  his  lewdest  picture  of  a nude  under 
Pedro’s  nose. 

"Whatdya’  think  of  that?”  he  asked. 

Pedro  only  glanced  at  the  picture.  After  a minute  of  deep  study  Pedro 
replied,  still  with  a gentle,  unruffled  manner: 

"Do  you  remember  in  Matthew  17  when  the  Lord  said  to  Peter:  'Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan:  thou  art  an  offense  unto  me:  for  thou  savourest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men’?” 

"Yea’,  ah  remember  it,  I was  there  when  they  wrote  it,”  Tex  answered, 
"and  that’s  what  I want  you  to  do,  savour  some  of  the  things  that  be  of 
men,  maybe  it’ll  humanize  ya’ !” 

Tex  snatched  the  picture  from  Pedro  and  with  a flurry  of  darting 
movements  pierced  it  with  the  nail  that  supported  Pedro’s  picture  of  Christ. 
It  hung,  covering  the  picture  of  Christ  completely. 

"I  do  not  wish  my  picture  of  Christ  to  be  covered  by  that.”  Pedro 
rose  from  his  cot.  His  smile  had  vanished,  but  his  expression  was  still  calm. 

"You  leave  it  there,  and  think  about  it.  And  if  it  gives  you  some  hu- 
man thoughts  you  tell  us  about  it.” 

"You  have  no  right  to  make  such  a command.  Sergeant,”  Pedro  an- 
swered, He  moved  toward  the  offensive  picture  and  reached  for  it. 

"Leave  it  be,  I tell  you!”  Tex  shouted,  shoving  Pedro,  off  balance  from 
reaching,  shoving  him  to  the  floor. 

Pedro  rose  with  quiet  dignity.  He  drew  himself  erect  and  in  the  next 
instant  assumed  the  accepted  stance  for  a square-off  boxer.  Tex  started  to 
laugh.  Pedro’s  right  fist  hit  him  in  the  middle  of  the  first  chortle,  sending 
him  careening  across  the  barracks,  stopping  when  he  hit  the  opposite  wall. 
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Everything  was  going  along  very  nicely  at  the  drumhead  court  martial 
the  next  day — it  was  clearly  a case  of  self-defense — until  the  reviewing  of- 
ficer used  the  Lord’s  name  in  vain.  Of  course,  Pedro  called  it  to  his  atten- 
tion, "with  all  due  respect.”  From  then  on  the  case  went  badly  for  Pedro. 
It  switched  from  a question  of  his  alleged  insubordination  to  a question  of 
his  sanity.  The  bright  red  rose  in  the  "Garbage  Pail”  was  found  guilty  of 
smelling  funny. 

That  evening  Pedro  packed  for  his  flight  to  Colaba,  a little  camp  just 
outside  Bombay,  the  last  dumping  place  for  garbage.  Colaba  emptied  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  carried  its  refuse  home.  Pedro  packed  everything,  just 
as  he  had  removed  it,  strictly  according  to  Army  Regulations.  When  he 
had  cleaned  his  locker,  desk,  and  hangar,  he  snapped  the  clap  on  his  duffel 
bag.  I pointed  to  the  picture  of  Christ. 

"'I  shall  leave  it.  He  is  needed  here.  I have  another  picture.’’  He  smiled 
and  pointed  to  his  heart. 

Two  weeks  after  Pedro  left  a Jap  free-lance  bombing  squadron  found 
our  little  airstrip  and  started  wracking  it  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  think.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for 
thinking  while  the  Jap  bombers  dived  and  zoomed,  leaving  the  space  of 
a lifetime  between  each  bomb  dropped. 

I thought  of  Pedro  and  pictured  exactly  what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
with  us.  He  would  fall  to  his  knees  before  his  beloved  savior  and  pray. 
A holy  light  would  shine  from  him  and  the  deep  timbre  of  a church  organ 
would  rumble  through  the  barracks.  Then  he  would  unwrap  his  father’s 
guitar  and  play  songs  for  us,  beautiful,  holy,  soothing  songs  to  allay  our 
fears  and  help  us  face  our  end. 

I knew  then  why  no  one  had  been  really  friendly  with  Pedro.  Why 
no  one  went  to  his  defense.  Pedro  didn’t  need  friends,  he  had  all  the  strength 
and  singleness  of  purpose  a man  could  have.  He  had  the  power  and  glory 
of  God  running  down  his  arteries  and  up  his  veins.  He  could  die  praying, 
singing,  and  playing  his  father’s  guitar.  Tex,  the  rest  of  us,  we  couldn’t 
die  that  way  because  we  didn’t  live  that  way.  We  didn’t  have  Pedro’s 
strength.  We  could  only  marvel  that  some  men  had  it,  only  dream  that  we 
might  have  it  too. 

A bomb  landed  about  300  yards  away.  Tex  let  loose  a volley  of  the 
blackest  oaths  and  then,  turning  to  the  rest  of  us,  shouted. 

"Too  bad  we  aint  got  'Little  Jesus’  here  praying  for  us,  Christ  they’s 
nothing  else  we  can  do  now  but  pray!” 
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